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THE next Dalrymple lecturer on Archeology 
at Glasgow University will be Dr. George 
Macdonald, who will take as his subject 
“British Historical Medals of the Tudor 
and Stuart Periods.” 


The Chancellor of the diocese has delivered 
his judgment in the matter of an application 
by the vicar and churchwardens of Romney 
Abbey for a faculty allowing the erection of 
a porch over the north main door of the 
abbey. Considerable opposition was offered 
to the proposal on the grounds that the 
additions would not be a restoration, as it 
was doubtful if there was ever a porch there 
before, that the funds could be better em- 
ployed in restoring the roof, and also that the 
porch would not be wanted, and would be a 
disfigurement of the abbey. The Chancellor 
held that to build a porch according to the 
best architectural design was a real and 
justifiable restoration, and hoped that future 
generations would consider that the twentieth- 
century style of architecture had added to 
the beauty of the abbey. 


It is reported that remarkable discoveries 
have been made in the great river cavern at 
Wookey Hole, in the Mendip Hills, near 
Wells. ‘“ Recently,” says the Datly Telegraph 
of December 1, “with the consent of the 
owner (Mr. Hodgkinson), the Mendip Re- 
search Club has undertaken the examination 
of the floor and recesses of the cavern, with 
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the result that, though the exploration has 
not proceeded very far, perhaps the finest 
known deposit of the relics of the cave- 
dwellers of the period which preceded and 
coincided with the Roman occupation of 
Britain has been brought to light. Practi- 
cally on the surface fragments of Roman 
pottery, human remains, and _ occasional 
Roman coins in good preservation were 
discovered. Slightly deeper an interesting 
series of bone, bronze, and iron objects were 
found, mixed with pottery and human and 
animal bones in profusion. A large number 
of Celtic objects have also been found, 
dating from an early period down to vessels 
of finest Roman ware, whilst fragments of all 
subsequent dates occur superficially. This 
Celtic pottery includes sepulchral urns and 
cooking vessels, some beautifully decorated. 
There are saucers, dishes, jars, ewers of 
elegant design, drinking-cups, milking.pots, 
boiling-pots. Coins, though not abundant, 
are representative of nearly the whole period 
of the Roman occupation. Scattered human 
remains occur distributed in an inexplicable 
manner, rendering it impossible to decide 
whether the result of interments or other- 
wise.” 


+ ¢+ ¢ 
The Rev. C. V. Goddard, of Baverstock 
Rectory, Salisbury, writes: ‘‘I wonder if 
any of your readers can suggest a meaning 
for the symbols figured on several cast-iron 
fire-backs that are met with in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salisbury. One has ‘ Hol- 
landia’ round the curved top, and lower 
down ‘ Pro Patria.’ On the right is a woman 
seated, holding a pole, on which is a big 
hat; to left a lion facing left (on guard ?) 
over a wattle fence that surrounds the group. 
Another has the top rounded in middle, 
with two broad shoulders, each surmounted 
by knobs, a cord with loops running round 
the edge of the whole plate. On this is a 
tall figure, crowned and in robes, seated, 
with a cross in the right hand (stem resting 
on a square block on the right knee), a 
sword in the left hand, behind which rises a 
hat ona pole. A lion rampant, holding in 
its paw a sheaf of darts (or papers), hides 
the left knee. The same sort of wattled 
fence surrounds their feet, and a label below 
is inscribed: ‘HDFL. 1631.’ Another speci- 
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men seems to show a combination of these 
emblems. It is stated that they are of Dutch 
origin, as the inscriptions suggest. What, 
then, are the political events which they 
record ?”” 


The Builder of November 28 contained an 
interesting article on “The Forum and 
Basilica at Caerwent, Mon. (The Ancient 
Venta Silurum),” the Forum of the ancient 
city, excavated in 1907, having been: the 
most important discovery made since the 
Caerwent Exploration Fund began work in 
1899. The plan of the town was rectangular, 
the high-road from east to west cutting it 
into two equal halves, each half being sub- 
divided into ten imsu/e or blocks, by a street 
parallel to the highway, and by four cross- 
streets. The Forum, which occupied the 
central izsu/a of the north half, consisted, 
says our contemporary, “of an open area, a 
rectangle of 100 feet by 107 feet, entered 
from the high-road by a gateway 15 feet 
8 inches in width, and recessed 20 feet back 
from it. This area was, in all probability— 
the analogy of the Forum at Silchester, in- 
deed, makes it almost certain—surrounded 
on three sides, south, east, and west, by an 
ambulatory, behind which were shops, though 
hitherto it has only been possible to ascer- 
tain this by actual excavation on the east 
side, and for a short distance to the west of 
the entrance gate on the south side. The 
whole of the west side lies outside the ground 
at present available for excavation, and it is 
for this reason, in the hope that it may before 
long be possible to examine it, and thus 
complete the plan of the block, that a de- 
tailed report is deferred. 

“Of the ambulatory, only the sleeper wall 
which supported the columns has been found. 
The shops measured 19 feet 6 inches in 
depth, and 16 feet 6 inches in width, as a 
rule; they were open along almost their 
entire front for a width of 14 feet 6 inches, 
being separated on the front line by pillars 
4 feet wide at the ends of the dividing walls, 
which were 2 feet thick. The open area was 
paved with slabs of old red sandstone in its 
northern portion, but in the rest no flooring 
could be found. In places there seemed to 
be a ground layer or bed, and in places only 
the natural bottom. That the pavement has 


been removed in the southern portion is 
probable, for it is only in the northern part 
that we find the commencement of the open 
gutter which drained it in rainy weather, and 
which fell into a box-drain, to be dealt with 
later. This, however, must have followed 
the ambulatories all round.” 

For a full description of the Basilica we 
must refer our readers to the article in the 
Builder. 


Alderman Jacob, of Winchester, sends us the 
following note: ‘‘ The great works of repair 
at Winchester Cathedral have produced 
many interesting finds, which from time to 
time have been recorded in the Antiguary. 
The terribly weak state of the south transept 
has necessitated the removal of all the dead 
weight stowed away in the triforium of the 
transept, the most ponderous being the 
splendid composite screen designed by Inigo 
Jones, which from the reign of Charles I. 
down to 1820 divided the nave from the 
choir, and had niched in it the bronze 
effigies of James I. and Charles. This 
screen, On its removal and displacement by 
Gillingham’s Gothic substitute, was packed 
away in pieces in the triforium, and it has 
now, by the advice of the architect and 
engineer, been taken thence and placed 
about on the grass close to the Bishop of 
Guildford’s residence. The beauty of the 
work is striking, and as there seems to be 
the greater part of the screen present, its 
reconstruction is simple enough, provided a 
suitable site is attainable outside the Cathe- 
dral. Inside it would be altogether incon- 
gruous. The noble standing statues of the 
Kings, crowned and in armour, in Jones’s 
work looked from their niches to the west. 
They thus stood on Gillingham’s structure, 
andon its removal to makeroom for Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s oaken and open screen (memorial of 
Dean Garnier and Bishop Wilberforce), the 
statues were placed at the west end of the 
nave, where they now look eastward. They 
were the gift of Charles I., the work of 
Le Sueur, and, like his equestrian statue of 
the martyr at Charing Cross, they have had 
similar vicissitudes. Pulled down by the 
Roundheads and sold, they were repurchased 
by Mr. Newland, a Royalist, for #10. He 
buried them in his garden till rebellion was 
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overpast. He then sold them for £100 to 
Bishop B. Duppa, who replaced them on the 
screen. Beyond doubt Jones designed the 
screen for the statues, for, curiously enough, in 
the Calendar of State Papers of Charles I., 
Domestic Series, dated June, 1638, there is 
an agreement with Le Sueur for casting 
these figures, for which he was to, and did, 
receive £340, and £40 for carrying and 
erecting them at Winchester. The agree- 
ment has this attestation: ‘I was present 
and witness in this Bargaine—Inigo Jones.’ 
An entry in the Exchequer proves the pay- 
ment. The Winchester Record Society, in 
the Cathedral Documents, vol. ii., sets out 
the whole history of these royal figures. 
There is another of Le Sueur’s works in the 
Cathedral, the effigy of Richard Weston, 
Earl of Portland. Amongst the stone are 
fragments of some carved work of Norman, 
Early English and Perpendicular styles, 
doubtless utilized by those who erected the 
screen for ‘filling in.’ Jones disturbed some 
good ancient work to make room for his 
structure. The platform in front of these 
screens is paved in black and white, and 
in Ball’s Winchester there is shown at the 
edge of this space a long dark break in the 
paving, indicating probably the grave and 
inscribed stone coffin-lid of Walkelin, the 
great Norman builder of the Cathedral, who 
thus rests in the centre of his vast work. 
Since the foregoing was written there has been 
found in the underpinning excavations of the 
north transept, at a depth of 10 feet, a 
block of stone worked into a circular form 
with a shallow hollow on the top. It weighs 
6 cwt., and may be either a Saxon holy- 
water stoup or font from the Saxon cathedrals 
injured by the Danes. There are no traces 
of ornamentation, and the ‘ find’ merits the 
inspection of an expert in fonts, etc. It is at 
present placed in the Norman crypt.” 


Mr. D. B. Spooner, Government Archzo- 
logist for the North-West Frontier Circle in 
India, gives in his last report a rather glow- 
ing account of the richness and variety of 
the sculptures unearthed in the exploration of 
Takht-i-Bahi. He writes: “We have here 
not only one of the most valuable sites on 
the frontier, but, indeed; one of the most 
interesting of the really ancient sites in India. 


In matter of style and artistic feeling, as 
well as of execution, the range is from the 
extreme of excellence to the extreme of 
degeneration. Apparently Takht-i-Bahi was 
founded in those remote ages when Gand- 
hara art was at its very height, and occupied 
from that time until the school had nearly 
run its course. No other theory would ex- 
plain the extremes met with. It is already 
clear that Takht-i-Bahi must always have 
been one of the chief centres of the Buddhist 
cult in those regions.”’ 


We have received the sixth annual report of 
the Horniman Museum and Library, Forest 
Hill, S.E. Valuable additions have been 
made to the prehistoric collections. A 
representative series of implements and other 
specimens from the French caves has been 
presented by the Trustees of the Christy 
Collection, through Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A.- 
An important collection of paleolithic im- 
plements from Swanscombe, Kent, has been 
given by Mr. James Cross, F.G.S.; while 
Mr. T. H. Powell, of Denmark Hill, has 
presented a number of palzolithic and neo- 
lithic implements, and also a set of interest- 
ing photographs of the pit at Swanscombe 
from which so many of the specimens now 
in the Museum have been obtained. 


There has recently been placed on exhibition 
in the Anglo-Saxon room at the British 
Museum a very interesting series of objects 
discovered at West Ham, Basingstoke, 
Hants. The objects, which date from about 
the seventh or eight century A.D., are in a 
very fine state of preservation. Among the 
most interesting in the collection is a series 
of bone draughtsmen, stained by contact 
with bronze. ‘There is also a well-preserved 
bronze bowl of late Celtic style, but dating 
probably from the Anglo-Saxon period. 


The little village of Heremence,inVald’Herens, 
Valais, possesses some interesting antiquities. 
One is the ‘‘ vidammat” of Antoine de La 
Tour, about 1350, represented to-day by an 
old house partly in wood and partly in stone, 
in which are preserved the instruments of 
torture of the period. The principal object 
of interest is a pillory, together with the iron 
pole on which were exposed before the towns- 
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folk the heads of malefactors. The other 
antiquity is the sixteenth-century winepress 
of colossal proportions. Notwithstanding its 
great age, this primitive machine is still used 
to crush the grapes of the local vineyards. 


ve 
Mr. D. Chisholm Simpson writes from 75, 
Crown Lane, Bromley, Kent: “I enclose a 
photograph of an hour-glass stand which I 
was fortunate enough to find on the floor of 
the pulpit of Hemsby Church, Norfolk, during 
my holiday at Hemsby this year [1908]. As 
it is not mentioned in the list in Dr. Cox’s 
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HOUR-GLASS STAND, HEMSBY CHURCH. 


book on Church Furniture, nor appears to 
have been noticed by any of the corre- 
spondents who have written to the Antiguary 
on the subject of hour-glasses, it occurred 
to me that it might be of interest to your 
readers. As you will notice, the stand has 
been used for holding a candle, and it has 
occupied its present ignominious position 
since the church was restored, some twenty 
or thirty years ago.” 


At the invitation of the Bishop of Lincoln 
and the Lincoln and Nottingham Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society, the Royal 


Archeological Institute will hold its next 
annual meeting at Lincoln in July. 


te 
The Rome correspondent of the Gilode, 
writing on November 29, said: “It is 
announced that a remarkably interesting dis- 
covery has been made in the catacombs of 
Priscilla, in the form of the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘In isto loco Petrus fuit.’ ‘Signor 
Marucchi, the eminent archeologist, is con- 
vinced, after a careful study of circumstances, 
that the Petrus is none other than the Apostle 
St. Peter.” We have not yet seen any con- 
firmation of this extraordinary announce- 


ment. 
¢ ¢ 

A very interesting lecture on a quite un- 
hackneyed subject was given by Professor 
J.C. Bridge, D.Mus., F.S.A., at the Grosvenor 
Museum, Chester, on December 11. ‘ Flutes 
and Recorders” was the title, and musical 
illustrations were given by Mr. Vincent L. 
Needham, a well-known flautist. Dr. Bridge 
maintained that the horn and the flute are 
the oldest musical instruments, and among 
the many out-of-the-way points touched upon 
we may name the Egyptian “ nay,” the inven- 
tion of scale holes, the flutes of China and 
Japan, the use of reeds, the pibcorn, sédzs 
found in an ancient Egyptian tomb, the origin 
of the name of “recorders,” the flute in 
literature, the development of the modern 
instrument, and the music written for it. 
Some strange Japanese and Chinese airs 
were performed on the flute; and the set of 
recorders belonging to the Chester Archzo- 
logical Society, and a small but curious 
collection of flutes, were on exhibition. 


Our valued contributor, Mr. George Bailey, 
whose beautiful drawings are familiar to 
readers of the Antiguary, is also an expert 
with the etching needle. He has just issued, 
through Messrs. Littlebury and Co., of 
the Worcester Press, Worcester, a set of six 
etchings from his own original drawings 
illustrating the most important places of 
interest in Stratford-on-Avon. 


The rumour with regard to the destination 
of Canon Greenwell’s bronzes, which was 
mentioned in our November “ Notes” (ante, 
p. 405), was confirmed by the Zimes of 
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November 27, which said: “ We are informed 
that the unique and extraordinary collection 
of implements of the Bronze Age formed by 
Canon William Greenwell, of Durham, will 
eventually, and probably at no very distant 
date, find its way to the British Museum, 
already extensively enriched during the past 
thirty years with gifts of treasure-trove from 
the Canon’s antiquarian researches. His 
collection of implements of the Bronze Age 
is regarded as the most extensive of its kind 
in private hands, and compares well in many 
respects with that already in the British 
Museum. It includes specimens from nearly 
all parts of Great Britain and other countries 
of Europe, and also from Asia. 

“The commercial value of the collection 
has been estimated at a very large sum, but 
the burden of this will not tax the annual 
allowance of the Museum. A well-known 
and wealthy amateur, who has been a 
generous friend to many public institutions 
in London and elsewhere, is said to have 
undertaken to defray the cost, and the identity 
of the gentleman in question will probably in 
due course be revealed. ‘The collection of 
Canon Greenwell will, therefore, come to the 
British Museum as tantamount to a gift.”’ 


¢ ¢& 
Country Life of November 28 contained a 
very interesting article on ‘‘ The Nooks 
and Corners of Wells Cathedral ’’—little 
known to, and seldom seen by, casual visitors 
and tourists—embellished by a number of 
very fine photographic illustrations. 


Among the most recent exhibits in the 
County Museum at Taunton is the reputed 
watch of Richard Whiting, the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury. It is of octagonal form, and 
of a very rare type. The inside of one of 
the lids is inscribed: “ Richard Whitinge, 
1536.” This valuable relic was bequeathed 
to the Somersetshire Archzological Society 
by the late Mr. W. Jerdone Braikenridge, of 
Bath. Some of the objects found during the 
excavations at Maumbury Ring, Dorchester 
(the so-called Roman Amphitheatre), are also 
temporarily on view in the great hall of the 
castle. They are the property of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, and will shortly be deposited in 
the Dorset County Museum at Dorchester. 
The nine picks of red deer antlers are among 


the finest specimens that have ever been 


found. 
&¢ *¢ 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post, writing under date November 28, re- 
marked : “ Hitherto the British Archeological 
School in Rome has been at a disadvantage 
as compared with that at Athens, inas- 
much as the Italian Government, while itself 
making excavations in Crete, forbids foreigners 
from making excavations in Italy. Malta is, 
however, British soil, and the school in 
Rome is now preparing to co-operate with 
the Government of the island in the im- 
portant work of excavation there. In the 
course of the autumn Dr. Ashby, the 
Director of the School, visited Malta for a 
preliminary tour of inspection, and he reports 
that a large amount of valuable research is to 
be done there. The island possesses numer- 
ous, and in some cases unique, prehistoric 
monuments, as to the date and origin of 
which there has been much speculation. 
Recently a large quantity of pottery of a 
kind peculiar to Malta has been discovered 
in a large hypogzeum near the capital, and 
Dr. Ashby believes, from the results of a 
short trial excavation which he made, that 
similar objects will be forthcoming from one 
of the prehistoric structures near the military 
prison. Other promising sites have been 
marked out in the island of Gozo, and the 
question is now mainly one of funds. At 
the next open meeting of the School the 
director proposes to give a description of the 
Maltese monuments.” 
% 

The same correspondent, a few days earlier, 
wrote : “ Various erroneous statements having 
been circulated about the Herculaneum ex- 
cavations, I have ascertained from the highest 
authority that the position is as follows: The 
Italian Government cannot proceed with the 
excavations until the Senate has passed the 
Bill now before it, which declares all archzo- 
logical discoveries to be the absolute property 
of the State. A similar law already exists for 
the Zona Monumentale in Rome, and it is now 
proposed to extend this to the rest of Italy. 

“In consequence of the great publicity 
given to the Herculaneum question, the 
local landowners, egged on by Neapolitan 
lawyers, are claiming huge percentages on 
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the supposed literary and archzological 
treasures buried there. Hence the natural 
reluctance of the Government to proceed 
till the legal question has been clearly settled. 
Owing, however, to the vested interest of 
several senators there is little chance of the 
Bill passing.” 


2g 
Under the auspices of rn Brighton and 
Hove Archzological Club, Mr. O. H. Leeney 
lectured at the Brighton Public Library on 
November 26 on “ Romanesque Architecture.” 
Romanesque architecture, he remarked, had 
been defined by Quicherat as “ that which has 
ceasedto be Roman, though itstill retains much 
that is Roman, and which is not yet Gothic, 
though it has already something of Gothic 
about it.” The various schools of Roman- 
esque formed too numerous a family to be 
illustrated in a single lecture, and he con- 
tented himself with a few samples of the 
primitive Romanesque of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers and the more developed work of 
the Norman conquerors. Sussex, he said, 
equalled most counties, and was surpassed 
by none, in the number and variety of Anglo- 
Saxon examples. To quote some of the 
local instances which Mr. Leeney illustrated 
with slides, the tower of Sompting Church 
was shown as the only example which had 
retained its original capping of the quaint 
gabled pyramid variety. Worth chancel 
arch was the most imposing and largest 
extant of Anglo-Saxon character. Here, and 
also in the Saxon porch of Bishopstone, the 
stones were of great size. Worth had also a 
good example of Saxon window construction ; 
while Saxon efforts in the decorative arts were 
seen in the crude chipping of the impost and 
chancel arch at St. Botolph’s, and in the 
archaic work in the capitals of the tower 
arch of Sompting. But there was a higher 
form of Saxon art in the piece of sculpture 
in Chichester Cathedral, probably taken 
there from the old Saxon Cathedral at Selsey, 
the site of which had long since been covered 
bythe sea. Saxon art was gradually blended 
into that of the Normans, whose building 
output was tremendous. In Sussex alone 
they had traces of the Norman builder in 
the chief towns, such as Lewes and Chiches- 
ter; in the fishing village, such as Brighthelm- 
stone; in the seaport, as at Shoreham, Old 


and New; in the Southdown hamlet, as at 
Pyecombe ; and in the wealden village, as at 
Maresfield. After the Conqueror and right 
up to the time when Romanesque developed 
into Gothic this wonderful activity prevailed. 


2. ee 
Among the typical products of this period 
Mr. Leeney was able to illustrate the exterior 
of New Shoreham Church, with its fine 
example of a Norman tower, the chancel 
arch of Tortington, the south aisle of the 
nave of Chichester Cathedral, with its com- 
pound pier, the ruined naves of Boxgrove 
and Shoreham, and several parts of Steyning 
Church. Concerning the last-named, the 
nave revealed an interesting combination of 
clerestory and triforium ; one of the capitals 
was noted for its fern-leaf design, while the 
removal of the galleries during the present 
year had shown the full beauty of the cylin- 
drical piers in their magnificent proportions. 
The little damage done by the gallery timbers 
had been most skilfully repaired with stone 
from quarries at Caen, from which the piers 
were constructed seven and a half centuries 
ago, and the whole work reflected the greatest 
credit upon the vicar who inaugurated the 
reforms, and the local builder who carried 
them out. 
ke 


While some workmen were employed in 
trenching in the old rectory grounds at 
Puttenham, Surrey, early in December, they 
came upon three cinerary urns, of different 
sizes and shapes, and a portion of a bronze 
brooch or fibula, all apparently of the 
Romano-British period. The largest urn, 
which was broken by the workmen, is 
9 inches high, and the others 3# inches by 
44 inches, and 14 inches by 5 inches. They 
are of lightish grey ware, with no ornamenta- 
tion. Each contained cremated remains, 
and the earth in which they were discovered, 
3 feet below the surface, and about 40 feet 
from the main road, has been subjected to a 
chemical test, and found to be largely com- 
posed of bone dust. It is hoped that at 
least one of the urns will be deposited in 
the Surrey Archeological Museum, at 
Guildford. 
t 


In November an important report, addressed 
to the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction, 
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from Professor Antonio Sogliano, director of 
the excavations at Pompeii, was published. In 
it he said : ‘‘ The long and patient work of ex- 
cavation outside the Porta Vesuvio (the Vesu- 
vian Gate) has been attended with remarkable 
success. Along the Publia road, a few yards 
outside the gate, three sepulchral monuments 
have been brought to light one after the 
other, the first having been erected to an 
eedile, or magistrate, named Caius Vestorius 
Priscus. The inscription shows that he died 
at the age of only twenty-two, that the ground 
for the sepulchre was granted gratuitously by 
the Ordo Decurionum, or City Council, 
which also gave the sum of 2,000 sesterces 
for funeral expenses. The monument itself 
was erected by his mother, Mulvia or Milvia 
Prisca, and consists of an altar decorated in 
stucco between four pillars, also covered with 
stucco, which give indications that they were 
originally coloured vermilion. The whole 
stands in a rectangular enclosure. 

“The second monument, however, is the 
most beautiful, and consists of a slender 
column with two bases, a square one on 
which is the inscription, and under it the 
second, circular in form, adorned with a 
semicircular seat known as a schola, com- 
pleted at each end by a plinth with bas- 
reliefs. At first it was supposed that it had 
been surmounted by an urn, as fragments of 
such a vessel were found not far off; but it 
has now been ascertained that it was com- 
pleted by a sun-dial, emblematic of time 
which runs towards eternity, and which was, 
moreover, the original of the celebrated sun- 
dial to be seen in the mosaic of the Philo- 
sophers in the museum at Naples. The 
third monument is a square block of stone 
surmounted by an elegant column in tufa, 
which, unfortunately, is ina rather bad condi- 
tion. On the front of the block is an inscrip- 
tion, by which it is learned that the monu- 
ment was erected toa matron called Septimia 
by her daughter, and that the land in this 
case also was granted by the city, which gave 
the usual 2,000 sesterces for the funeral, 
showing that the matron was either much 
beloved by the people or was nearly con- 
nected with some great personage.” 
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Che font at St. MBatgaret’s 
Church, Ipswich. 


By THE REv. C. H. EveLyn-Wuirte, F.S.A. 
> 

THE ornamentation which occurs in 
more or less profusion on the 
| ancient stone fonts of our English 
churches is singularly varied. The 
variation, indeed, is not a little remarkable ; 
there is no slavish adhesion to any set design 
or pattern: each font has, to a very large 
extent, an individuality entirely its own. 

Except that a font, both in regard to its 
prominent po.ition in the church, and the 
capabilities it exhibits for effective display, is 
specially adapted for the expression of scenes 
or devices drawn from the stores of sacred 
and legendary art, it is a little difficult to 
account for the somewhat anomalous char- 
acter of much of the decoration with which 
we are familiar. It might reasonably have 
been expected that the storied representations 
which appear on baptismal fonts would be 
restricted, if not to the actual Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism, at least to such events of sacred 
history or Church ceremonial as would serve 
to elucidate and enforce the teaching con- 
nected with the initiatory rite. This, however, 
is far from being the case. There is un- 
doubtedly a certain fitness in displaying upon 
the several sides of an octagonal font such a 
series as the interesting sculptures known as 
“The Seven Sacraments,” all taking their 
rise and life, so to speak, from the Divine 
ordinance of Baptism. Yet this general 
treatment of the “Seven Sacraments” is 
exemplified by less than thirty examples 
throughout the whole of England, mostly in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, while the number of 
instances where the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, even in the remotest way, is alluded 
to, is infinitesimal. 

All the known representations, whether of 
the baptismal ceremony or of the other 
reputed Sacraments, as carved upon fonts of 
this order, bear exclusively upon the ecclesi- 
astical side as seen in the treatment of the 
Divine offices of the Church.* -It is very 













* At Thorpe Salvin the Norman font has a repre- 
sentation of the ceremony of Holy Baptism being 
administered by a priest, who is attended by others. 
At Kirkburn the boat (Norman) shows a child in a 
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rarely the case that a Scripture incident— 
e.g., the Baptism of our Lord—is depicted 
upon a font; of course, upon a ‘Seven 
Sacrament ” font such-a form of illustration 
never appears. 

The other ways in which Holy Baptism is 
illustrated on church fonts include the intro- 
duction of grotesques, which seldom, how- 
ever, discover their correct symbolism to us. 
Now and then some fragment of legendary 
lore is found graven upon an early font. 
These subjects are, as a rule, not easily 
grasped, but little doubt is left upon the 
mind that in most cases the unintelligible 
has direct reference to Christian Baptism. 
Other forms of font sculpture, such as Virgin 
and Child, Evangelists, angels, emblems of 
the Passion, etc., although somewhat related, 
can have but little bearing upon Holy Baptism. 

Font inscriptions generally are uncommon, 
particularly those having reference to the 
baptismal rite.* Here again the lettering is 
often found indistinct and difficult to inter- 
pret, and in one or two cases reference is 
possibly made to the baptismal rite. Other 
fonts bearing traces of colour may have had 
painted inscriptions referring to Baptism. 
The font at Dunsby, Lincolnshire, has a some- 
what enigmatical inscription in ribbon letter of 
this character, and seems to have reference to 
the regenerating influence of Holy Baptism. 
An inscription upon a font is of sufficient 
rarity to invest the least remarkable specimen 
with no ordinary interest. ‘The inscribed 
fonts, usually Perpendicular examples, either 
commemorate a donor in an Orate pro 
anima, or bear legends of the Ave Maria 
type, etc. The lettering is usually of the Old- 
English character, and the language princi- 
pally employed is the accustomed Latin. 
Earlier examples are often in Norman- 
French, and later ones appear sometimes in 
English. 

The anagram, which reads either way—left 
to right, or right to left— 


NIVYON ANOMHMA MH MONAN OWIN 





font being baptized by a priest from a shell; the Holy 
Dove hovers on one side. At Darenth, Kent, the 
font depicts the rite of Baptism. These instances are 
representative only. 

* The Norman font at Luddington near Frome, 
and the fonts at Newark and Goodmanham have such 


inscriptions. 


“Wash (away my) transgressions and not 
only (my) face,” is familiar to us as a font 
inscription which possesses at once beauty 
and grace. 

The font of St. Margaret’s Church, Ipswich, 
is of exceptional and unique interest—not 
merely as an object in itself, but owing to 
the form and matter of the singular inscription 
which it carries. It is of early fifteenth- 
century date, if not somewhat earlier, and 
may be associated with the oldest parts of 
the present church.* The bowl is of oct- 
angular form, upon the several sides of 
which is a seated angel, vested in alb, 





FONT, SHOWING CENTRE, PANEL AS ‘‘ RESTORED.” 


with broad collar, having expanded wings, 
and holding in either hand an extended 
scroll. Each of the scrolls formerly carried 
an inscription, the character of which may, 
to a large extent, be inferred from the 
one remaining. legend, which __ illustrates 


* ‘Off every pece of ston entayle or marble, as of 
thuruys, coverclys, crossys, stonys, or funtys, and 
other such maner of stonys—oé. ‘Le Domesday de 
Gippswyz’ (Customs of the Quay).” 

The above is a sufficient indication that wrought 
fonts in great part, if not entirely, fashioned by skilled 
foreigners, were in demand. A required design 
was followed apparently in each case, and in all 
probability the St. Margaret’s font was ‘‘made to 
order,’ 
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in a most interesting and remarkable form 
a long obsolete feature that distinguished 
the ancient ritual of the Baptismal Office. 
The bared feet of the angels, which are 
decidedly archaic in form, rest upon a ledge; 
they are either partially draped by the skirt 
of the alb or completely covered by its folds. 
The low seat has on either side of its front 
the familiar “mason’s” cross, terminating with 
-the circle at its four points. The faces of 
the angels are rendered shapeless by the 
agency of some rough tool, probably in the 
hands of the iconoclastic rabble that so 
sorely assailed the beautiful decorative work 
of our churches during the seventeenth 
century. If we may judge from William 
Dowsing’s record, the maltreatment of the 


_ St. Margaret’s font was not duly authorized, 


but there was amply sufficient to incur the 
wrath of the misguided zealots who formed 
the hangers-on of the militant Parliamen- 


‘tarians. To those of later times, whom we 


are wont to regard as ‘‘more reasonable 
men,” we must, without doubt, attribute no 
insignificant share in the spoliation—not only 
of this font, but in the endeavour, far and 
wide, to destroy and not spare all such 
objects that either appeared to them to 
savour of superstition, or to be mere useless 
ornaments of a bygone period for which they 
had no reverence. Below the panels of the 
font are cherubs, with wings interlaced, each 
head appearing immediately under the angular 
projections or buttresses of the several panels, 
which in position accord with the corre- 
sponding divisions of the shaft. The upper 
and lower parts of the bowl are plainly 
moulded, the dividing buttresses showing 
some enrichment. 

The font, which now stands in the open 
space at the west end of the nave, by the 
tower arch, does not occupy its original 
position. It formerly stood at the south 
entrance, either by the wall or adjacent to a 
nave pier. Anyhow, the font would appear 
to have been placed at one time with its 
unimpaired face to the wall. Only in this way 
can the fact of the one single panel having 
escaped the rough treatment meted out to the 
remaining sides be accounted for, they having 
been badly mutilated, the legends upon the 
scrolls being entirely hacked off. The panel 
with the unmutilated inscription is of such 
VOL. V. 


extreme interest that it is not a little sur- 
prising that no particular attention had 
been drawn to it until the present writer 
specially directed attention to the character 
of the inscribed side at a meeting of the 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology in 1885.* 
The interest then excited led at once to 
diligent inquiries being made with a view to 
ascertain the character of the inscriptions 
deleted from the several scrolls, if not the 
exact words. The late Rev. C. R. Manning 
joined the present writer in following several 
important clues to this end, but all proved 
unavailing. Theconjectured meaning of the 
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THE ‘*SAL ET SALIVA’’. PANEL. 


absent phrases is consequently put forth with 
some diffidence. 

The inscription that remains consists of 
the three words— 


Sal 2 et 2 Saliva 


(Sacramentum Salis: Sacramentum 
apertionis) 

in bold ribbon letter, relieved between the 
words by scroll-work, as represented in the 
accompanying illustration. 

A conjecture which has been placed before 

* The late D. E. Davy has given the inscription in 
his Suffolk MS. Collections, but no particular mention 
is made of the font in any account of the church 
found in the histories of the town, e'c. 
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the writer, that the correct reading is ‘‘Sal 
et Salina,” may be passed by, not only as 
being actually wrong, but unintelligible, im- 
probable, and absurd. The opinion of an 
esteemed writer on the subject of fonts (who 
has never seen the St. Margaret’s font) was 
strengthened by the pronouncement of two 
prominent officials at the British Museum, 
who, examining a rubbing of the inscribed 
words, concluded that the last letter but one 
was an “n” and not a “v,” unmindful, it 
would seem, that the style of lettering re- 
quired, not the ordinary shaped “v,” but 
the characteristic “u,” having somewhat the 
appearance of an ‘‘n.” 

The legend is full of suggestion, and 
cannot fail to awaken the interest of Church- 
man as well as antiquary. Holy Baptism 
was, in pre-Reformation days, surrounded 
by ceremonial which, however impressive, 
must have been unduly burdensome.* ‘‘Sal 
et Saliva” points to those parts of the office 
in which occur the placing of consecrated 
salt in the mouth of the baptized,j and the 
anointing of the ears and nostrils with saliva. 
Upon matters of ceremonial further than may 
relate to a bare outline of these two phases 
it is unnecessary to enter. The significance 
of these two particular functions must, how- 
ever, be noted. 

Salt is recognized in a variety of ritual 
observances as indicating consecration, also as 
a symbol of wisdom and strength, purity and 
incorruption, etc. It is thus allegorized by 
the Fathers. St. Augustine speaks of being 
“seasoned with His salt.” Salt~ mixed 
with water was of old used by the Romans 
as a lustration to drive away evil spirits ; 
with no very different object, although 
confessedly with higher intent, the Church 
made use of such a mixture to sprinkle the 
people, to anoint the walls of a newly- 
consecrated church, and in a variety of 
other ways. 

* Cardinal Bellarmine enumerates no less than 
twenty-two distinct ceremonies in connection with 
baptism ; by some the number is thought to be much 
in excess of this reckoning. 

+ From the salt-mines of Cordona, in Cataluna, 
salt-sticks are exported for use in Baptism, the ti 
being inserted within the lips of the child (Fol 
Medicine: a Chapter in the History of Culture, by 
W. G. Black). 

t The observance of the salting-day at the Eton 
Montem may possibly be regarded as a degenerate 





Pelliccia, in his Polity of the Christian 
Church (p. 7, ed. 1883), says that the Latins 
introduced the additional ceremony of giving 
the Catechumens salt to taste into the office 
for their preparatory examination. Certain 
it is that these observances may be traced to 
the early ages of the Church, and while 
recognizing their avowedly Christian purpose 
and intent, it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that they are grounded (or, rather it would 
be safer to say, grafted) upon heathen 
practices, in common with much else that 
was of the nature of a compromise. 

Saliva, too (partly indicative of grace con- 
ferred in Christian baptism), has been among 
various nations regarded as a preservative 
against incantation and the like, as well as 
from the power of serpents, epilepsy, and 
other forms of evil. Its use in medicinal and 
domestic folk-lore is well known. 

All this tends to show that salt and saliva, 
each in its measure, have been widely 
recognized, both actually and symbolically, 
as preservatives, the one conferring direct 
good, the other averting evil.* 

The baptismal use of salt has been some- 
times referred to as “the salting of the 
child.” This may point either to a preliminary 
observance on entering the church, or to an 
odd custom which once obtained, of scatter- 
ing around the infant, in a direction contrary 
to the course of the sun, a quantity of com- 
mon table salt, which was supposed to guard 
the child previous to its actual baptism. t 





survival of some ancient rite in which the mystic 
character of salt was prominently set forward. 

* The Catechism of the Council of Trent regards 
salt and saliva, in the control of the Church, as pro- 
tection against the evil eye. Further, on the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, Sections 66 and 67 state, that when 
salt is put in the mouth of him who is to be brought 
to baptism, it is clear this means that by the wisdom 
of God and the gift of grace the child will attain to 
freedom from the corruption of sinners and enjoyment 
of the savour of good works and delight in the food 
of divine wisdom. . His nostrils and ears being 
smeared with saliva, he is sent to the font, so that as 
the blind man in the Gospel, whom the Lord, after 
smearing his eyes with clay, bade wash in the water 
of Siloam, recovered his sight, so we are to under- 
stand that the virtue of the sacred washing brings 
sight to the mind for perceiving of heavenly truth. 

t “‘ Proofs of Age,” specially owing to the fact of 
their relevancy to baptism, are often found to furnish 
illustrative references to the ceremonial, including the 
bearing to the church of the cleansing salt, etc. 
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Inthe Ordo ad Catechumenum faciendum of 
the Sarum and York uses (following Leofric’s 
Sacramentary, etc.—and the rite as performed 
in the Roman Church is not very dissimilar) 
the benediction or exorism of salt contains 
the formula : 


Exorciso te, creatura salis, etc. 


Respiciat sacerdos salem, etc. 


Upon placing the salt thus exorcised in the 
mouth of the child (Deinde immittat modi- 
cum salis benedicti in os infantis), the priest 
said : 
Accipe salem sapientiz, propitiatur in vitam 
zeternam. 
Et hoc primum pabulum salis gustantem non 
dicitur esurire permittas. 
Afterwards, touching the nostrils and ears of 
the infant about to be baptized with saliva 
(Postea sacerdos digito accipiat de saliva 
oris sui, etc.), the words 


Effeta, quod est adaperire 
were addressed to the right ear,* while to the 
left ear, 
Tu autem effugare, diabole, appropinquabit 
enim judicium Dei. 
To the nostrils these words were spoken : 
In odorem suavitatis, t 

the touching being effected with the thumb 
of the right hand. t 

The Missal of Robert Archbishop of 
Canterbury (A.D. 1050) has in ‘‘ Catechi- 
zandos Infantes ” 


‘* Inde vero tangat nares et aures de sputo.” 


The Pontificals are followed in like manner 
by the Sarum and Roman rituals. 


* Aperite aures. .. quod vobis significavimus, 
cum apertionis celebrantes mysterium diceremus 
EPHATA. (Ambrosius, De Myster., c. 1.) 


+ The older forms were Signo nares, Signo os, etc. 

¢ Bishop Grindal (in conjunction with Horne) 
wrote to Bullinger and Gualter: ‘‘The Church of 
England has entirely given up the use of. . . spittle, 
clay,. . . and other things of that kind, which by the 
Act of Parliament are never to be restored.” The 
mention of ‘‘clay” is a little singular, as is also 
the omission of ‘‘salt.” The origin of the use of 
saliva must, of course, be referred to the occasion 
when our Lord healed the deaf and dumb, and when 
He anointed with the spittle (St. Mark vii. 32, 33). 


The rubric at this point of the Church’s 
rite was as follows: 

Deinde spuat sacerdos in manu sua sinistra, 
et tangat aures et nares infantis cum 
pollice suo dextro de sputo, etc. 

The plan now adopted in the Roman 
Church is for the priest simply to anoint 
with thumb placed in mouth. 

The ritual of the Greek Church calls upon 
the Catechumen to renounce Satan by spitting 
at him. Tertullian refers to a like custom. 

It was mainly in the direction of the 
statutes of Councils and Synods, the body of 
rubrics, etc., in the Sarum and other Church 
rituals that some assistance was sought by the 
present writer in his endeavour to follow up 
the clue presented in ‘ Sal et saliva,” with a 
view to learn the precise form of words of 
which they clearly were but a part; the inquiry, 
however, proved abortive. Some form of 
exorcism may have been even described. 
The entire words may have formed a Latin 
verse, but this is very doubtful. The opinion 
of the writer is that the words on the several 
scrolls indicate distinct references to the 
baptismal rite, which, while they might be 
taken as a whole, gave expression in detached 
form to the features of the ceremony which 
specially distinguished it. The several sides 
of the font being thus ornamented by the 
words engraven upon the scrolls borne by 
the angels would thus be associated with the 
actual performance of the appointed ritual 
in its several parts. The salt would be 
then ministered and the saliva applied at 
the particular position indicated by the 
precise inscription, and so with other 
portions of the office. The single position 
now usually adopted by the minister of 
Baptism throughout the ceremony in the 
English Church would scarcely have been 
maintained in former times. That which we 
thus conceive to have been customary in 
regard to change of position may be assumed 
to have influenced the allocation or choice 
of certain points for distinctive parts of the 
service. 

The instrumenta of Holy Baptism may 
be thus named: (1) Agua; (2) Sal et 
Saliva; (3) Jiluminatio; (4) Chrism; (5) 
Oleum; (6) Vestis Candida; (7) Signum 
Crucis; (8)... (The order in which 


these are set down is purely arbitrary.) It is 
B 2 
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not unreasonable to suppose that some such 
inscribed words found a place upon seven 
of the scrolls, the remaining eighth being 
reserved, or used for some other device. 
Such an arrangement need not, of course, be 
regarded as indicating other than local use. 
Fonts possessing a form of projecting bracket 
upon which the sa/arium (occasionally men- 
tioned in old church inventories)* and other 
vessels would be placed may have been 
similarly connected with the suggested use 
of change in position on the part of the 
priest who ministered. 

During some work of “restoration” 
(possibly that which took place in 1843) the 
font of St. Margaret’s suffered an indignity 
which it would be hard to characterize in too 
severe terms. The atrocity in question is 
painfully conspicuous, and appears on what 
is now the central shield, facing east. It 
seems to have occurred to some officious 
person that the severe treatment of the seated 
angel by the iconoclast of ‘the seventeenth 
century—so far, at any rate, as one of the 
several panels was concerned—might in some 
degree be mitigated by the gentle hand of 
the modern “ restorer.” The throne of the 


angel was accordingly transformed into a 


mound ; the carved work of the angel effigy 
was reduced to a plain surface (leaving on 
either side a greater part of each wing), upon 
which a most inartistic Latin cross was cut, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration 
(No. 1). 

The font has from time to time suffered in 
other ways. At the time when the present 
writer entered upon the curacy of the 
parish church in 1880, he found the 
“Sal et saliva” inscription choked with 
whitewash, which he was fortunately instru- 
mental in having removed. At a subsequent 
period a worse fate overtook the font, for 
during a- general cleaning the church- 
wardens, on their own initiative, had caused 
the font to be painted a dark stone colour! 


* A small silver vessel to contain the salt used in 
baptisms, etc. (Parvum vas argenteum ad sal bene- 
dicendum), is named in an early inventory of St. Paul’s, 
London. 

It was during this same cleansing process that 
the fine St. Christopher nave wall-painting, of great 
historical value, was by the same agency again 
whitewashed out ; antennae intercession for the 
saint was unavailing. 


The writer claimed the vicar’s intervention 
successfully, and the paint was removed 
without loss of time by skilled hands. 

The writer has cause, owing to a lengthened 
and happy ministry in St. Margaret’s, to 
regard the font with peculiar feelings of 
veneration, while from the antiquarian stand- 
point he never wearies of extolling its singular 
merits. Bearing in mind the strange in- 
difference and careless neglect of the past 
two or three generations, it is most satis- 
factory to find that, in common with other 
like objects, the font of St. Margaret's, 
Ipswich, is properly esteemed a work worthy 
to be praised and had in honour, and may 
now be regarded as safe from further spolia- 
tion. 

The accompanying illustrations are from 
drawings made several years since for the 
writer by E. F. Bisshopp, Esq., of Ipswich. 


‘* Barks,” English and 
Foreign. 


By S. H. Scott. 
~<a 


1? ee at the outset it will be 

Or well to explain what is a “ mark” 

@| in the sense to which this article 

refers. It is a distinctive sign or 

device used by an individual to designate 

his property or to represent his personality, 
as on a seal. 

Devices of one sort or another have doubt- 
less been used in all ages and by all peoples, 
and to our thinking the subject is only con- 
fused by trying to trace a connection, as 
some writers have endeavoured, between the 
marks of widely differing nations— devices 
which have probably nothing really in com- 
mon beyond the fact that every primitive 
people would obviously discover the prac- 
tical convenience of adopting some sort of 
mark or brand to represent an individual. 

We shall limit ourselves strictly, then, to 
the special type of mark which is found in 
Western Europe, particularly in the Teutonic 
countries. In their general character these 
marks are geometrical, being composed of 
combinations of intersecting straight lines, not 
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infrequently terminating in a triangle or 
circle. Animal forms are but rarely intro- 
duced, and seem hardly to conform to the 
true type. This geometrical form is an 
evidence of their antiquity, and of their use 
by a rude people. A straight line is easily 
cut in wood or stone (as anyone knows who 
has plied a pocket-knife as a boy), or branded 
upon a beast, and it is undoubtedly this con- 


. sideration which accounts for the form which 


the mark takes. 

In England we are most familiar with 
these figures under the name of “ merchant 
marks ’’ ; and as a subdivision of these trade- 
marks, the best known is the printer’s mark, 
such as that of the St. Albans printer or of 
Julian Notary. But these figures were used 
in reality for other purposes besides trade- 
marks, as will be shown later, and their 
origin and history are an interesting field for 
speculation and research, especially to the 
student of heraldry, with which the subject 
is to a certain extent connected. 

Moreover, the mark had a practical use 
long after heraldry was given over to the 
antiquary, so that, whereas the interest of 
heraldry almost ceases when we reach the 
end of the fifteenth century—the period at 
which all over Europe its free development 
was arrested by the institution of officials 
whose tendency was to make everything 
regular and conforming to precedent—the 
mark was untrammelled by regulations and 
conventions, and was left to carry on un- 
broken traditions and to evolve naturally as 
time went on. 

It is in Germany, where it has become 
known as the ‘“‘ Hausmarke” or “ Hofmarke,” 
that the mark has been most widely used, and 
is most generally understood to this day. 
But besides the other Teutonic countries— 
England, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, 
and so on—we have examples in France, 
Poland, and Bohemia; all, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by Teutonic neighbours. In Italy 
the “signa” and “firme” seem to have 
been generally of a pictorial character, to 
judge by the examples given in a recent 
number of the Milan magazine, // Secolo 
XX. (March, 1908), and Homeyer in his 
great work (Die Haus- und Hofmarken, 
Berlin, 1890) is unable to give examples of 
the true geometrical type in Italy, except 





from the German-speaking district of Alagna. 
The devices of the Italian printers must not, 
of course, be taken into account, as printing 
was practically introduced into Italy by Ger- 
mans. Although the use of a mark is com- 
mon to all classes, it is especially the sign of 
the trading classes and the yeomanry, and if 
it had its origin as a brand for cattle, its 
introduction is originally due to the latter.* 

It is generally rash to attempt to trace a 
medizeval practice back to a remote anti- 
quity, but there seems no reason to suppose 
that these marks used on the farm should 
not have been handed down from very early 
times. Homeyer points out that “ signa” (to 
be used for the identification of horses, 
cattle, trees, clothing, and boundary marks) 
are mentioned in the Lex Salica, the Edictum 
Rotharis, etc., as well as in the Anglo-Saxon 
law. It seems to be not improbable that 
these brands were of the well-known geo- 
metrical type. 

Homeyer connects the mark with the 
ancient runic forms, and shows that some of 
the common forms of mark are identical 
with these, although it is not clear whether 
the mark is directly taken from the rune, or 
both have taken the same simple form inde- 
pendently. Even supposing the mark to 
have been derived directly from the rune, as 
Homeyer seems inclined to think, there is 
the further question: Were the marks of 
runic form used as letters of the alphabet, 
so that the mark represented the initial letter 
of a man’s name, or a combination of letters, 
like a cipher, which spelt his name; or were 
they, on the other hand, merely symbols, 
derived from the rune in form, but not used 
as letters? Homeyer inclines, chiefly on the 
analogy of the Scandinavian system of marks, 
to the former view. It appears to be fairly 
certain, however, that even if this was the 

* There is a popular impression that the existence 
of a yeomanry is a peculiarity of English tenures, an 
impression which is quite mistaken. On thecontrary, 
we find a class corresponding very closely to our 
English yeomen in pre-revolutionary France, where 
some of the landowners bearing the “‘de’’ were only 
yeomen, and also in the South, where the ‘‘mas” 
called after the owner’s name is a sign of ancient 
possession. Nor is the proud ‘‘ Bauer” of Southern 
Germany, with his family-tree and his territorial style, 
‘*the Bauer of such and such a Hof,” to be con- 


founded with the mere peasant, eking out a scanty 
livelihood from his narrow patch of Jand. 
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origin of some of the types of mark, they lost 
their character at an early period, and were 
regarded merely as signs and symbols, not as 
letters of an alphabet. There is another class 
of mark, which Homeyer terms “ pictorial 
marks,” consisting of marks which bear a 
fairly obvious resemblance to some article of 
common use. They are known sometimes, 
in fact, by the names of the objects which 
they resemble: the pitchfork, ladder, hour- 
glass, bow, anchor, spade, goose-foot, etc. 
Now, it seems doubtful, in the writer’s 
opinion, whether this class of mark is in 
reality pictorial at all, bearing in mind that 
in these linear devices the so-called ladder or 
hour-glass and suchlike are, at any rate, very 
conventionalized—as indeed they must be, 
considering that they consist of a few simple 
straight lines. One might say that the resem- 
blance is not so evident as to preclude the 
theory that the designation of these marks as 
pitchfork or ladder may have been acquired 
at some later date from some fancied resem- 
blance. Thus, the pitchfork is nothing more 
than a combination of three straight strokes ; 
the ladder consists of two parallel perpen- 
dicular lines joined by three horizontal bars ; 
the hour-glass consists of two equilateral 
triangles placed apex to apex, and this mark, 
we may note, occurs as the sign of some of 
the Venetian printers, without any suggestion 
of the hour-glass. The bow is an isosceles 
triangle, bisected by a straight line, which is 
taken to denote the arrow. The theory that 
the so-called pictorial marks have a merely 
accidental similarity to some object is some- 
what strengthened by the fact that we find 
instances in which a particular mark has 
changed its designation in the course of time. 
Thus, the old Oxfordshire mark formerly 
known as the “peel” (baker’s shovel) was 
afterwards mistaken for a warming - pan ; 
while in Sussex the same mark was called 
the ‘doter,” the meaning of which is 
obscure. 

The “ hour-glass”” and the “ goose-foot,” 
it may be noted, are actually runic letters. 
Is it not likely that a fanciful resemblance 
to an hour-glass or a goose-foot has been 
ascribed to them after their old significance 
has been forgotten? Now, the original rune 
was presumably, as all letters have been, 
based on some object, and served as a 


symbol before an alphabet was evolved. 
Hence someone may say that a mark such 
as the ‘‘ goose-foot”’ has actually been sug- 
gested by a bird’s foot, because a bird’s foot 
was the origin of the rune which the mark 
represents. This may be so, but from what 
has been said it is equally likely that the 
rune depicts some other object, and that the 
resemblance to a goose’s foot was not noticed 
until the rune had been used as a mark. 

We may observe that we do not come 
across marks which play upon the owner's 
name, like a canting coat in heraldry. This 
is perhaps another fact that might lead us to 
infer that any resemblance of the mark to 
a concrete object is accidental. Otherwise 
oné would expect, especially in Germany, 
where the surnames lend themselves so 
much to punning allusion, that the ladder 
(in German, “ Leiter”) would, for instance, 
be the mark of a man of that name, and 
so forth. 

The homestead, it is true, seems some- 
times to take its name from the mark. But 
this may be the reverse process; the home- 
stead on which the goose-foot mark is used 
comes to be called ‘‘ Gansefuss.” 

In England the mark seems to have gone 
out of use on the farm at an early period— 
that is to say, a mark of the true geometrical 
type, such as was more suitable for stamping 
the implements of husbandry and movable 
property than for marking animals. 

Fitzherbert mentions the practice of mark- 
ing sheep or cattle with pitch or ruddle in 
the sixteenth century, and, of course, it is 
still continued. But it is doubtful whether 
these marks were anything but smears of 
colour, or initials daubed on the animal. 

In the Lake District, as in Switzerland, 
where large flocks are permitted to mingle 
together and have to be sorted, the sheep’s 
ears are still marked, as Fitzherbert prescribes. 

This “lug-mark,” as it is called, is some- 
times a figure ‘‘ bitted” out of the ear, but 
more usually it consists of a cropping or 
halving or quartering. Of the “smit,” or 
mark in ruddle upon the sheep’s side, it may 
be said that it is not a mark of the kind we 
are here discussing, the distinctions consist- 
ing rather in the variations of position of the 
lines and “ pops” than in the distinctiveness 
of the actual marks. 
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The marks of the eighteenth-century flock- 
masters of the South of England (mentioned 
in Motes and Queries, viii. 192) may have 
approached more nearly to a real mark. 
One of them, the cross enclosed by a circle, 
is identical with one of the marks of the 
cloth guild at Brandenburg on the Havel ; 
and the crossed hooks, sometimes called 
‘¢ flails,” are a mark which is often found on 
the Continent. But even these were probably 
not the same marks which the owners ap- 
pended to their signatures. Of the use of 
a mark for identifying the farmer’s property 
other than live stock there is no record, so 
far as I am aware, in recent times in England. 
Nevertheless, the yeoman’s mark was well 
known here. It seems clear that the mark 
made by illiterates instead of a signature is 
a relic of the times when a man attested his 
signature with his own special mark which 
was recognized as his. ‘‘When a yeoman 
affixed a mark to a deed,” says Williams 
(Archaologia, vol. xxxvii.), ‘‘he drew a 
signum by which his land, cattle, etc., were 
identified.” In Sussex, we are told, the 
inquisitions post mortem from Henry VII. 
to Charles II. abound with yeomen’s marks 
“other than crosses” as signatures. 

It does not seem to be certain whether in 
England the mark was generally hereditary, 
and the same device or a slight variant used 
by different members of the same family. 
But it is probable that this was the practice 
here as abroad. At any rate, the heralds 
found it necessary to protest against the 
putting of a mark in a shield, asserting that 
‘*these be none arms” (Lower, Curiosities of 
Heraldry). Certainly the mark was some- 
times used in this way. Lower quotes the 
case of a family of whom it was said in 1671 
that they did not know of “any coate but 
a merke which they wear on a ring.” 

In Germany a further development is 
found.” Homeyer gives an example of a 
mark, used by a family named Gau, re- 
sembling an N with the down stroke pro- 
longed and terminating in a cross. This 
was for five generations the mark of the 
head of the house, while the junior members 
of each generation added slight variations 
to the original mark, each of the cadets of 
the family thus using the old mark with a 
“ difference.” The same practice is recorded 


in Switzerland (Osenbriiggen, Wanderstudien, 
Schaffhausen, 1867). 

By the townsman the mark was used as 
a seal, as a stamp for his goods, and as an 
emblem of possession on his house ; but it is 
to be distinguished from the pictorial sign, 
carved in wood and coloured, which gave to 
a house its name—the sign of the Swan or 
the Turk’s Head, and such like. Again, it 
must not be confused with the badge borne 
by great English families, or, again, with the 
rebus or punning device. 

The burgher’s mark—the ‘“ Hausmarke” of 
the Germans—is of the same linear character 
as the yeoman’s brand. It is not a represen- 
tation, but a sign like a kind of fixed sema- 
phore. 

But the mark is, as we have said, not used 
only by the middle classes. It appears with 
the signatures of Engilbert II. and John V. 
of Nassau in 1472 ; of Duke Julius of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, and of the Archbishop of 
Mainz in the sixteenth century, and naturally 
the examples of its use among the lesser 
nobility of the Continent are very numerous. 

In England the merchant’s mark is met 
with from Norfolk to Devon. In the latter 
county marks are to be seen carved on the 
benches in the churches. The masons’ 
marks, too, such as may be seen at Fountains 
Abbey and elsewhere, are too well known to 
need description here. Homeyer confines 
his examples of English marks practically 
to Norwich, of which town he gives a fine 
series of marks taken from Mr. W. C. Ewing’s 
papers in the Zvamnsactions of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archzological Society, vol. iii. 
They range from the end of the thirteenth to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
are taken from seals, from buildings (where 
they are found over doorways, on window- 
frames of carved wood, on chimneys, at the 
corners of houses, on glass, and so on), and 
also from sculpture in the churches. From 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth century 
they occur beneath a man’s signature, and 
as different classes are represented—ecclesi- 
astics, merchants and tradesmen, members 
of Parliament and of the corporation —they 
afford still further proof that the mark 
attached to a signature is in no sense a 
sign of the uneducated. ‘“ Hausmarken” are 
very conspicuous in the old German towns, 
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such as Hildesheim or Limburg; and in 
Germany, as in England, they were often used 
in addition to, and not in place of, a coat of 
arms, the arms and the mark being frequently 
placed side by side—in England, the two 
being placed impaled in the same shield ; in 
Germany, the usual practice being to place 
two shields side by side, one bearing the 
arms, the other the mark. Dr. Seyler 
(Stebmacher’s Wappenbuch, Band A, 1890, 
Pp. 334) dates from the fourteenth century 
the use of armorial devices by citizens 
engaged in military enterprise in defence 
of their rights. But it is evident that arms 
were used by citizens at a still earlier period : 
in fact, within a century of the time that these 
essentially warlike insignia came into general 
use among the military classes, as one may 
see by the shields on the memorial stones of 
the citizens and tradesmen of Toulouse at 
the end of the thirteenth century, preserved 
in the cloisters of the old Couvent des 
Augustins. 

Speaking generally, therefore, the use of 
arms by the trading classes cannot be said to 
have grown out of the use of the mark, 
although in many cases the arms of German 
families, both of the burgher and of the 
knightly classes, can be distinctly traced to 
an earlier “ Hausmarke.” Homeyershows how 
the mark (originally enclosed by a circle or 
cartouche) is first placed on a shield, and 
then has developed into a coat of arms by 
a change of form. There is a curious charge, 
well known in German heraldry, called the 
‘* Wolfsangel,”’ or wolf-spear. It is in reality 
nothing more or less than a development as 
an heraldic figure of the common form of 
mark 1 —a runic one, according to Homeyer. 
When it appears as an heraldic charge it is 
drawn as a double hook, and taken to re- 
present this weapon of not very apparent 
utility. The writer himself has come across 
cases in which the wolf-spear charge of a 
certain family appears on the seals of other 
members of the same family as an undeniable 
“ Hausmarke,” with the characteristic short 
strokes across the bar connecting the two 
hooks as a “ difference.” 

Cases of this kind might be quoted in great 
number. One of the most frequent is the 
development of a triangular-headed mark 
into an arrow as a bearing. Possibly the 








crosses with the double traverse, known to 
later heralds as the cross patriarchal and the 
cross of Lorraine, may have originated in 
some early mark ; in faet, the latter figure is 
found among the Erfurt marks. M. Arnold 
van Gennep, writing in Za Revue Heraldique 
(July, 1907), has gone more thoroughly into 
this heraldic development, and gives some 
curious and interesting examples. 
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By THE Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A. 
Secitieenaies 

OULD it be easier for the average 
child to learn the alphabet if it knew 
what the letters represented? The 
only possible answer is in the affir- 
mative, and so we have picture alphabets 
without number ; but while in one nursery or 
infant school we learn that A is an apple, in 
another it is an ape, and soon. There is no 
certainty. A, obviously, even to a child, is 
not more an ape than an apple, or anything 
else which is to be spelled with that initial. 
Yet the child of inquiring mind reflects that 
there must have been some primeval ape or 
apple or what not which took the triangular 
form of a capital A. Undoubtedly the reflec- 
tive scholar would reason correctly so far, 
but it would only be for a very short way, 
and then a much more difficult question 
would arise. Why, if the angular A spells 
ape in some cases, should ape in other cases 
be spelled with a wholly different letter, one 
which does not in the least resemble A, and 
yet is just as correctly used to represent the 
initial of apple or ape? Here for the most 
part inquirers cease to trouble themselves ; 
no answer seems to be forthcoming. B and 
b are very much in the same questionable 
position as A and a; and so are some of the 
other letters at first sight, though only A and 
B show such absolute difference between 
great and small. There must be some reason, 
some beginning. There are many histories 
of the alphabet, but very few of them attempt 
to answer any questions as to the forms, the 
original forms, of the letters. It is generally 
allowed that our alphabet appears letter for 
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letter in Roman inscriptions, and that the 
forms are mainly those used by the Greeks, 
the differences bétween the two systems being 
easily explained. Then, moreover, the story 
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THE CHIEF EGYPTIAN FORMS OF GREAT 
AND LITTLE A. 


of Cadmus and his importation from Egypt 
may no doubt be a myth, but there is nothing 
inherently impossible in it, no fable underlies 
it; and, if Cadmus never existed, somebody 
else brought letters, or they may have come 
to Europe by way of the Phcenicians, who 
obtained them in Egypt. There were only 
two nations so ancient that we can safely 
assert they were civilized before the Phceni- 
cians and Greeks—namely, the Chaldeans 
and the Egyptians. Wecangoastep farther. 
Writing was in use in Mesopotamia and in 
Egypt say 2000 B.C., or more ; but it was not 
the writing of the Ninevites, or Babylonians, 
or other Mesopotamians that came to Greece, 
VOL. V. 
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because we know that their writing was cunei- 
form, or arrow-headed. There remains 
therefore, only the other system—that, namely 
of the Egyptians. But did Cadmus or the 
Pheenicians bring Egyptian hieroglyphics to 
Europe? Most of us might at first sight 
exclaim at once, “Certainly not!” But sup- 
pose we find the hieroglyphics to account for 
great A and little a when all other answers 
have failed ; then, if they account for those 
two, why not for all? 

The first modern reader of hieroglyphic 
writing was Thomas Young, who was secre- 
tary to the Royal Society in and about 1818. 
In 1822 Champollion, a Frenchman, who 
had heard Young lecture on a sculptured 
stone inscribed with hieroglyphics and Greek, 
and saw him point out the Egyptian letters 
which form the name of Ptolemy, produced 
an Egyptian alphabet, carefully gleaned from 
many inscriptions. Most of the letters were 
correctly pointed out in their Coptic form, 
Coptic being assumed to have grown out of 
the ancient Egyptian ; but, certainly at first, 
Champollion did not guess that not only the 
Coptic, but also the Greek and Roman, and 
not quite so directly the Hebrew, alphabets 











A. 


were all more or less modified from the 

hieroglyphics. ‘This discovery, the correct- 

ness of which is still denied by a few learned 

people who have pinned their faith to one or 
Cc 
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other of the older systems, opened to us the 
whole field of Egyptian history and literature. 
By enabling us to read the ancient language, 
it revealed what was unknown even to Hero- 





dotus, who visited the Nile himself while the 
old kings still reigned. ‘Things about which 
he was over and over again misinformed by 
his dragoman may be found now in every 
guide-book. The great fact established, first 
by Young, and afterwards much more fully 
by Champollion, was that, though the ancient 
Egyptians used in all more than 1,000 dif- 
ferent signs, they had selected about 35 for 
common use, and that out of those 35 we in 
modern writing have selected and simplified 
about 31 for our large and small alphabets. 
The student will find the discovery of Young 
and Champollion fully detailed in Dr. Budge’s 
book, Zhe Mummy. The views here set forth 
are abundantly confirmed by Dr. Isaac 
Taylor’s A/phaéet, although he seems to have 
missed their full significance (i. 11). 

It is impossible not to reflect what a field 
for decorative writing might be opened up if 
we endeavoured on occasion to put a motto 
on a wall, or a carving, in the original forms 
of the letters. For our A, B, C we might 
paint or carve the original birds, beasts, and 
flowers and other familiar objects that in the 
course of countless ages have been worn and 
polished away, much as a rough pebble is 
rounded by the waves of the sea, into the 
almost featureless, but perfectly intelligible, 
signs which go to make up a written sentence. 





Such signs, however slight and undistinguish- 
able as they often are in themselves, obtain 
beauty and interest when we see in them 
actual representations, such as are found in 
the grottos at Beni Hassan and the tombs 
of the Pyramid field. There, unfortunately, 
as at Meydoum and other of the most ancient 
places, the letters were often painted, not 
sculptured, and are perishing rapidly. Yet 
one still sees the sitting lion that does duty 
for L, and from which our modern L is 
modified, or the piping partridge, from which 
we obtain the vowel U; or the crowned 
cerastes, which was made into the Greek ¢; 
or the Latin F—all carefully drawn from life 
by some Landseer of 2000 or 3000 B.c. It 
is unfortunate that the Egypt Exploration 
Fund volumes on Beni Hassan, though four 
have been published, offer us no list of the 
lifelike alphabetical signs which are so rapidly 
perishing from the walls. The two forms of 
A which figure here were roughly sketched 
many years ago at Beni Hassan, while they 
were comparatively fresh, as well as the owl, 
which we know as M, and the infant 
partridge, which here looks like a chicken. 
The question, therefore, is now not What 
did the people who lived under the twelfth 
dynasty—the last, that is, according to most 
authorities, of the old native royal families— 





mean by these zoological and botanical signs? 
for that we know, but Why did they select 
these particular forms to represent certain 
sounds? In our space it will be sufficient 
to judge of the two pictures which do duty 
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‘for A and a. For the intermediate and 
transitional forms Isaac Taylor’s History of 
the Alphabet should be consulted, though he 
hardly appreciated the closeness of the con- 





nection between the Egyptian and the later 
European modifications. 

Travellers who reach the Nile Valley at the 
head of the Delta~so called, by the way, 
from the hieroglyph for D or the Greek A— 
all report that in the early morning in Cairo 
and its neighbourhood the same bird’s cry is 
audible, and not to be mistaken. 

It seems to the ordinary ear to consist of 
the highly musical repetition of “Ay” or 
“Ae”; a very penetrating note and clear, 
but soft and rather sweet. It is a sound 
which, repeated at home, seems to bring 
Egypt and its sky before the mind. This, 
then, the cry of Mit/ous Egyptius, is repre- 
sented by the picture of the bird which utters 
it. He flies and circles high in the air, with 
an occasional swoop to lower regions in search 
of food; and some clever dweller in this 
valley, perhaps at Mennefer, ‘‘ the fair city,” 
which the Greeks called Memphis, on the 
other side of the river, conceived the idea 
of representing this, which forms now the 
first letter of the alphabet, by the figure of 
the kite, in some places represented by an 
eagle or a vulture. He wrote it with a reed 
pen, and so the picture of the pen formed an 
alternative letter, and others followed. The 
gradual alteration of the reed into A, and of 


the bird into a, may be traced in the cursive 
forms of the letters, where the figure was 
gradually stripped of its features until only 
enough was left for its identification. The 
steps are represented in the accompanying 
illustration, It is curious to observe that 
while the Greeks adopted both forms as 
A and a, the Hebrews chose the bird, much 
modified, owing to their religious objection 
to representing living forms, while the Arabs 
preferred to accept the reed as the repre- 
sentative of their letter Alif. 

The whole subject will be found interesting 
and by no means difficult, and the fact is 
abundantly confirmed by tracing such letters 
as G, K, L, M, P, and Z, to the correspond- 
ing hieroglyphs. We obtain our letters from 
Egypt, in common with most civilized nations 
—for even the blinding German type is a 
modern corruption of the beautiful alphabet 
used in Luther’s time. 

The knowledge of hieroglyphs was still in 
existence in the days of Domitian, A.D. 81-go, 
when an obelisk was inscribed in that Em- 
peror’s honour, yet it was absolutely extinct 
and forgotten little more than a century later. 
Hieroglyphs in the Middle Ages were con- 
nected with divination and sorcery, and their 
study was no doubt banned by the Church. 





There are, nevertheless, one or two medieval 
treatises, such as Horapollo Nilons, which 
only go to show how utterly any correct 
knowledge of the subject had perished in the 


course of time. 
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Ciiilkins’s “ Che Secret MBes- 
senger,” 1641: A Retrospective 
Review.* 


By MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
> 


HIS little volume, brought out in 
| 1641, when England was struggling 
in the throes of a great national 
upheaval—when Strafford, the most 
powerful intellect of his day, had met his 
tragic end, and Civil War was imminent— 
bears no trace of its date of publication. 
Its tone bespeaks an easy, leisurely con- 
dition of life, and the book displays that 
curious uncritical scholarship so characteristic 
of the seventeenth century in its earlier 
decades. 

The dedicatory epistle is addressed to 
George, Lord Berkeley, Baron of Berkeley, 
Mowbray, Segrave, and Bruce, and is signed 
by his lordship’s obedient servant and 
chaplain, “I. W.” This “J. W.,” John 
Wilkins, was the son of an Oxford gold- 
smith. He had seen something of the 
world as chaplain to William Fiennes, first 
Viscount Saye and Sele, and now at twenty- 
seven he filled the same position in the 
establishment of a “noble patron,” who 
eleven years previously had presented the 
author of the Anatomy of Melancholy to 
the living of Segrave in Leicestershire. 

“That which first occasioned this Dis- 
course,” says Wilkins in his preface, ‘‘ was 
the reading of a little Pamphlet styled 
Nuntius Inanimatus; commonly ascribed 
to a late Reverend Bishop: wherein hee 
affirms that there are certain ways to dis- 
course with a friend though he were in a 
close dungeon, in a besieged City,” or a 
hundred miles away. This high-sounding 
promise at first inspired Wilkins rather with 
“wonder than beliefe,” but, on second 
thoughts, the credit of the reputed author 
induced him to give the question further 
consideration. “ After this I did collect all 

* “ Mercury, or the Secret and Swift Messenger: 
Showing How a Man may with Privacy and Speed 
communicate his thoughts toa Friend at any distance. 
London: Printed by I. Norton, for Iohn Maynard, 
and Timothy Wilkins, and are to be sold at the 
George in Fleet Street, neere Saint Dunstan’s Church. 
1641.” (Foolscap 8vo., pp. 180.) 





such notes to this purpose as I met with in: 


the course of my other studies. From 
whence, when I had received ful satisfaction, 
I did for mine own further delight compose 
them into this method. This I have now 
published, not for the publique good (which 
LI doe not think my poore abilities can pro- 
mote), but to gratifie my brother the Stationer.” 
The benefits of his brother’s trade, he 
naively explains, consist chiefly ‘‘in the 


printing of coppies”; and as “the vanity of . 


this age is more taken with matters of 
curiosity than those of solid benefit, Such 
a pamphlet as this may be salable, when a 
more substantiall and usefull discourse is 
neglected.” This frankness tempts us to 
explore the book concerning which its author 
is at once so candid and so complacent: 
“T have already attained mine owne ends, 
both in the delight of composing this and 
the occasion of publishing it. And therefore 
neede not either feare the censure of others 
or beg their favour. I could never yet 
discerne that any Reader hath shewed the 
more charity for the authors bespeaking it. 
Farewell.” 

Among the complimentary verses prefixed 
to the book by various admirers and friends, 
there are some lines by Sir Francis Kinaston, 
Esquire of the Body to His Sacred Majesty, 
and founder of the now-forgotten Muszum 
Minerve, an academy for the promotion of 
polite learning among noblemen and gentle- 
men. Verses of commendation from Kina- 
ston, who was not only the centre of a brilliant 
literary coterie, but himself a poet (or by 
courtesy so called), were no small tribute to 
this then obscure young man, who within 
six years was to become Warden of Wadham, 
and who after the Restoration was to take 
a leading part among the founders of the 
Royal Society, and be widely celebrated for 
his interest in all matters scientific. Know- 
ing Wilkins in his later life as Bishop of 
Chester and friend of Pepys and Evelyn, one 
looks at his early work with a considerable 
interest; but, turning its pages in anticipa- 
tion of an essay on thought-transference (as 
the title would imply), it is disappointing to 
find instead a rambling discourse on speech 
and writing, signs and gestures, on the uses 
of metaphor, allegory, parable, and rhetoric, 
and on the ‘‘zenigmaticall learning” of the 
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heathen, and the “strange and frequent 
ambiguities”’ of their oracles. Secrecy of 
speech, says Wilkins, consists either in in- 
venting new words (as in “ The Canting of 
Beggars”) or in distorting those already in 
existence, which latter method is apparently 
in favour among witches and “ Magitians,” 
although (comments our author) it may well 
be doubted if the witches’ incantations have 
a real significance, or “whether any under- 
stand them but the Devill himselfe. ’Tis 
probable he did invent such horrid and 
barbarous sounds that by them he might 
more easily delude the weake imaginations 
of his credulous disciples.”” There are, how- 
ever, sundry legitimate ways of secrecy 
“commonly mentioned in naturall magicke.” 
Letters written with “dissolved Allum ” will 
seem mere blank sheets of paper till they 
‘are dipped in water; and “there be some 
other juyces that doe not appeare till the 
paper bee held betwixt a candle and the 
eye. That which is written with the water 
of putrifed willow, or the distilled juyce of 
glow-wormes, will not be visible but in the 
darke, as forta affirmes from his own ex- 
perience”; and some say that the juice of 
lemons or onions makes an invisible ink 
which cannot be seen until the paper is 
warmed near the fire. To write in milk is 
another method. The recipient of the letter 
covers it with dust and shakes it, so that the 
dust adheres to the “glutinous moysture”’ 
of the milk. 

We are given a variety of ciphers, some 
the transposition of words or letters, and 
some a series of lines, dots, or “ mathe- 
maticall Figures,” including a kind of short- 
hand “ now so ordinary in practice (it being 
usuall for any common Mechanick both to 
write and invent it) that I shall not need to 
set doune any particular example of it.” 
Some say it is of very ancient origin, notably 
one Hermannus Hugo, “a late Jesuite,” 
who maintained that the writing on the wall, 
‘‘which so puzzled the Chaldean Wizards,” 
was nothing more or less than shorthand. 
The practice of secret: or swift messages may 
perhaps “seeme very difficult at the first ; 
but so does also the art of writing and read- 
ing to an unlettered man. Custome and 
experience will make the one as facill and 
ready as the other ” 


Of hieroglyphics, the most notable is the 
famous interlaced triangle ‘‘esteemed so 
sacred among the Ancients that Antiochus 
Soter, a perpetual conqueror, did always 
instamp it upon his Coine and inscribe it 
upon his Ensignes.... And there are 
many superstitious women in these times 
who beleeve this to bee so lucky a character 
that they always worke it upon the swaddling 
clothes of their young children, thinking 
thereby to make them more healthful and 
prosperous.’ 

From “ hieroglyphicks” we pass on to the 
emblems “naturall and _ historicall,” which 
were “usually inserted as ornaments upon 
vessels of gold and other matters of state 
or pleasure. Of this nature are the stamps 
of many ancient medalls, the Impresses of 
Armes, the Frontespieces of Books, &c.” 
The dolphin, “which is a swift creature,” 
when entwined about an anchor, the emblem 
of stability, is used to signify “Festina lente” ; 
Prometheus gnawed by a vulture serves as 
a warning against “overmuch curiosity ”; 
Phaeton exemplifies ‘the folly of rashnesse”; 
Narcissus typifies self-love, and so on. But 
these are now regarded merely as “ conceits,” 
and therefore my Lord Berekeley’s chaplain 
passes on to matters of greater import. All 
the world, he thinks, must feel an interest in 
the various means of sending messages by 
land and sea or “through the open Ayre.” 
Here we turn back to the ancients, whose 
histories are rich with anecdotes of secret 
emissaries and their adventures. We read 
of letters concealed in a piece of bread and 
delivered by “a certaine Nobleman in the 
forme of a begger,” of a precious missive 
hidden in the interior of a hare and carried 
by a trusty servant, who in huntsman’s guise 
passed unsuspected and unquestioned. 

These, and many other stories, are related 
for our benefit, and we learn how carrier 
pigeons have been superseded by “those 
Kind of bullets lately invented in these 
German warres, in which they can shoot not 
onely letters, corne, and the like, but (which 
is the strangest) powder also into a besieged 
City. But amongst all other possible con- 
veyances through the ayre, imagination it 
selfe cannot conceive any one more usefull 
than the invention of a flying charriot, .. . 
since by this means a man may have as free 
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a passage as a bird, which is not hindred 
either by the highest walls, or the deepest 
rivers and trenches, or the most watchfull 
sentinels.” 

Such an invention, though marvellous, 
does not, to the seventeenth-century divine, 
appear beyond the bounds of possibility; but 
he forbears to dilate upon so promising a 
theme, reserving his further opinions for a 
separate work.* The most important matter 
for his immediate consideration is the inven- 
tion of a language that all men in the world 
might understand with equal ease : 

‘* After the fall of Adam, there were two 
generall curses inflicted on Mankinde: The 
one upon their labours ; the other upon their 
language.” As to the latter, “ the best help 
that wee yet can boast of is the Latine tongue 
and the other learned languages, which by 
reason of their generalitie do somewhat 
restore us from the first confusion.” A 
universal language would “conduce to the 
spreading and promoting of all Arts and 
Sciences: Because that greater portion of 
our time which is now required to the learn- 
ing of words might then be employed to the 
study of things.” He suggests that the diffi- 
culty might be met by the adoption of a 
language ‘“‘of Tunes and Musicall Notes,” 
which mode of speech (he calmly adds) is 
“ fancied to be usuall” among the inhabitants 
of the Moon.7 


* In 16£0 he published Mathematical Magick: or 
the Wonders that may be performed by Mechanical 
Geometry. In two books. Concerning Mechanical 
Powers, Motions. Being one of the most easte, 
pleasant, useful (and yet most neglected) part of the 
Mathematicks, not before treated of in this Language. 
This was reprinted in 1694. It contains, among 
other curious suggestions for means of locomotion, a 
picture and description of a chariot (not unlike a 
motor-car in shape) propelled by a, kind of windmill. 
Wilkins says: ‘‘ The chief doubt will be, whether in 
such a contrivance every little ruggedness or uneven- 
ness of the ground will not cause such a jolting of the 
chariot as to hinder the motion of its sails... . 
have often wondered why none of our Gentry who 
live near great Plains and smooth Champaigns, have 
attempted anything to this purpose. The experi- 
ments of this kind being very pleasant and not costly, 
what could be more delightful or better husbandry 
than to make use of the wind (which costs nothing 
and eats nothing) instead of horses?” (p. 161). 

¢ Wilkins afterwards published 4 Discovery of a 
New World: or a Discourse tending to prove that ’tis 
probable there may be another habitable World in the 
Moon. With a Discourse concerning the probability 


“* Five Vowels are represented by Minnums 
on each of the five lines.” K and Q are 
omitted from the alphabet or “ may be other- 
wise expressed.” We are given a specimen 
of this new language, on which the inventor 
comments : 

‘* By this you may easily discern how two 
Musicians may discourse with one another, 
by playing upon their Instruments of 
Musique. ... And (which is a singular 
curiosity) how the words of a Song may be 
contrived in the tune of it.” ‘The ingenious 
Mr. Wilkins proposes to amplify this system, 
so that “these inarticulate sounds’’ should 
express “things and notions,” and then (he 
says) there might “bee such a generall 
language as should be equally speakable by 
all people and nations ; and so we might be 
restored from the second generall curse.” 
He is obviously delighted with this idea, 
which, he says, “for aught I know has not 
yet beene mentioned by any author, but it 
may be (if well considered) of such excellent 
use as to deserve a more full and particular 
enlargement in a Treatise by it selfe.” 

One of the quaintest sections of the book 
and the only one dealing with thought trans- 
ference as we understand it, is chapter xv., 
concerning ‘‘ The impression of imagination ” 
and “ spiritual substances” such as Angels. 
** Amongst all created substances there are 
not any of so swift a motion as Angels or 
Spirits,” who are untroubled by “any such 
impediment as may retarde their courses.” 
“Now if a man had but such familiaritie 
with one of these as Socrates is said to have 
with his Tutelary Genius, if wee could send 
but one of them upon any errand there 
would bee no quicker way than this for the 
dispatch of busneise at all distance”; but 
how to command these spirits is more than 
Wilkins is prepared to teach us, though 
he does not question their existence. Men 
far away ‘“‘in remote Countries ” have known 
the death of their friends “ even in the very 








of a passage thither. Unto which is added a Discourse 
concerning a New Planet, etc. When the ‘‘high 
fantastical” Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, said to 
him, ‘‘ Where am I to find a place for resting at on 
the way up to that Planet?” he replied, ‘‘ Madam, 
of all people in the world, I never expected that 
question from you, who have built’so many castles in 
the air that you may lie every night at one of your 
own.” 






































houre of their departure . . . which though 
it be commonly attributed to the operation 
of sympathy, yet it is more probably to be 
ascribed unto the Spirit or Genius. There 
being a more especiall Acquaintance and 
Commerce between the Tutelary Angels of 
particular friends, they are sometimes by 
them informed (though at great distances) 
of such remarkable accidents as befall one 
another.” This, the germ of much psychic 
inquiry, only arouses a languid interest in 
Wilkins ; such speculations, he says, are not 
worth while, “because it is not so easie to 
imploy a good angell,” nor yet is it safe to 
traffic with a bad one. There was once (he 
says) a book of magic which described 
“three Saturnine Angells and certaine 
Images, by which in the space of twenty-foure 
houres a man may bee informed of newes 
from any part of the world”; but this was 
** Diabolicall Magick,” and Frederick II., 
Prince Palatine, to whom the book belonged, 
ordered it to be burned, so that no man 
might lose his soul through its allurements. 
Talking of the devil’s wiles, we must not 
forget those wonderful “ inchanted glasses,” 
in which “some Magitians are said to con- 
taine such familiar spirits as doe informe 
them of any busneise they shall enquire after 
. - . [have heard a great pretender to the 
knowledge of all secret arts, confidently 
affirme that he himselfe was able, at that 
time or any other, to show me in a glasse 
what was done in any part of the world, what 
ships were sailing in the Mediterranean, who 
were walking in any street of any Citie in 
Spaine, or the like. And this hee did averre 
with all the laboured expressions of a strong 
confidence. The man, for his condition, 
was an Italian Doctor of Physick: for his 
parts, hee was knowne to be of extraordinary 
skill in the abstruser arts, but not altogether 
free from the suspicion of this unlawfull 
Majick.” 

The miraculous and the practical elements 
are cheerfully intermingled by Wilkins, who, 
a propos cf Pliny’s fabulous horses which 
owned the west wind for their sire, blandly 
remarks: ‘* Methinks these children of the 
wind should for their fleetnesse make excel- 
lent post horses”; and there is (he adds) a 
tradition still credited by some “ Melancho- 
licke chymicks” that there have been horses 
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endowed with something more than mortal 
strength : “‘ The Paracelsians talke of naturall 
means to extract the metall and spirit out of 
one horse and infuse it into another, of 
enabling them to carry a man safely and 
swiftly through enemies, precipices, or other 
dangerous places. ... And such Horses 
(say they) were used by the horsemen of the 
East at our Saviour’s Nativity, for they had 
not otherwise been able to have kept pace 
with a Star.” 

A certain Covenanting worthy in the 
succeeding generation may have had this in 
his mind when he thus apostrophized the 
*‘ persecutor”” Claverhouse: ‘‘ How thinks 
he to shelter himself” at the Day of Judg- 
ment? Will he be “so mad” as to hope 
to “secure himself by the fleetness of his 
Horse? No, sure. Could he fall upon a 
chymist that could extract the Spirit out 
of all the Horses in the World and infuse 
them into his One, though he were on that 
Horse, never so well mounted, he need not 
dream of escaping.”* 

But it is time to replace Zhe Secret Mes- 
senger upon the shelf, for we have dallied 
long enough with the vagaries of the Rev. 
Mr. Wilkins. 

“The Poets have fained Mercury to be 
the chiefe Patron of Thieves and trickery,” 
he says in his concluding paragraph ; ‘‘ and 
the Astrologers observe that those who are 
born under this planet are naturally addicted 
to theft and cheating.” So the title of the 
book may give some superficial critics the 
impression that it would lure unwary readers 
into “unlawfull courses.” This, however, is 
to distort its meaning. ‘“ There is nothing 
hath more occasioned troubles and contention 
than the art of writing, which is the reason 
why the Inventor of it is fabled to have sewn 
serpents’ teeth. And yet it was but a bar- 
barous act of Thamus, the Egyptian king, 
therefore to forbid the learning of Letters. 
Wee may as well cut out our tongues because 
that member is ‘a world of wickednesse.’ If 
all those usefull inventions that are lyable to 
abuse should therefore be concealed, there is 
not any Art or Science which might be law- 
fully profest.” 

* The Testimony to the Doctrine, Worship, and 
Discipline of the Church of Scotland, by the “ glorified 
martyr, Mr. John Dick.” 
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With this vindication the good divine ends 
his extraordinary book. And, as one closes 
it, one wonders what he would think could 
he return to see our England, in which the 
mental standpoint has undergone such radical 
changes that between him and his modern 
counterparts there would scarcely be a single 
quality in common, unless, perhaps, it may 
be that the love of letters, however diverse in 
its manifestations, forms an invisible link 
between the scholars of all ages. After all, 
these uncritical men of learning, with their 
keen appetites for knowledge and their too 
frequent inability to discriminate between 
true erudition and mere futile curiosity, were 
the advance guard of our modern scientists ; 
and though Wilkins belongs primarily to 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
(which was Elizabethan in its atmosphere), 
the last years of his life were passed amidst 
conditions bearing on our present state of 
culture. “The Restoration,” says Matthew 
Arnold, ‘“ marks the real moment of birth of 
our modern English prose.” And many of our 
ideas have grown up from seeds first planted 
in the days when Charles II. sauntered in 
St. James’s Park with Hudibras in his coat- 
pocket, or lounged in the laboratories of the 
erratic Duke of Buckingham, helping to 
superintend those “ chymichal ” experiments 
on which His Grace was wont to squander so 
much time and money. For what it indicates 
rather than for what it actually is, we may 
admit “‘The Secret Messenger” deserves to 
keep its place amongst those curiosities which 
form the chief delight of bibliographers. 





Ruined and oe Churches.* 


ISS BREDHAM i is fortunate in her 
wh subject. Books illustrated and un- 
4.8) illustrated, large and small, popular 


and scholarly, on the ruins of the 
old abbeys and priories of England are 
abundant; but the many ruined and 


* Ruined and Deserted Churches. By Lucy E. 
Beedham. Twenty illustrations. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1908. Crown 8vo., pp. 106. Price 5s. 


abandoned parish churches, guild, wayside, 
and chantry chapels, have not fared so well. 
A few of them are familiar to all antiquaries ; 
many are known and loved locally; but in 
general they are not much known to the 
world at large. A complete account of all 
the ruined and deserted churches and chapels 
and shrines of our country would fill a very 
large volume. Miss Beedham has been con- 
tent to make a selection of those she considers 
most interesting, either from the historical or 
artistic point of view. Each reader will 
regret omissions. We rather wonder, for 
instance—to name two examples only—that 
the author has not included the old church 
at Bonchurch and the tiny deserted church 
of Lullington (really only a part of the old 
church), which sleeps amidst its encircling 
trees near ancient Alfriston, in Sussex. But 
no selection will ever satisfy every reader, 
and Miss Beedham has certainly brought 
together a very varied and effective collection 
of examples of the sacred fabrics described 
by her title. 

One thing especially we note with pleasure 
in this attractive volume. Books on eccle- 
siological and topographical subjects, that 
make their chief appeal to a popular rather 
than an expert audience, are too often in- 
accurate in statement and slipshod in style. 
These complaints cannct be made of Miss 
Beedham’s book. Although there are some 
slips—Chicksands ‘“‘ Abbey” (p. 30) should 
be “ Priory”; and to say that Whiting, the 
judicially murdered last Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, “had been guilty of concealing the 
convent plate” (p. 44) is a curious state- 
ment from more than one point of view— 
yet mistakes are very few in number. More- 
over, no one will accuse the author of being 
slipshod in style. Miss Beedham writes well, 
and has produced a most readable book on a 
very fascinating subject. 

It begins with a chapter on those many 
parish churches which have utterly vanished 
—sunk beneath the sea, or destroyed to 
make a forest or extend a city’s streets— 
followed by a second on the early Christian 
oratories, of which a few remains survive, 
such as the famous St. Gwithian’s, in Corn- 
wall. Then come the erst consecrated 
buildings which now do duty as barns. 
The illustration on the next page shows an 
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example of this class. This is a barn stand- 
ing in the middle of the little village of 
Isleham, in the Cambridgeshire fens, which 
is the sole remaining relic of a religious 
house at Isleham, which was built as a cell 
to the Abbey of St. Jagitto, Brittany. The 





splayed, and high up at the west end are two 
round openings. The pious Henry VI. dis- 
solved the Priory and presented this build- 
ing, which was the chapel of the monks, to 
Pembroke College, whose master, John 
Langthon, stood high in his favour.” 


CHANCEL ARCH OF PRIORY CHAPEL, ISLEHAM, CAMBS. 


picture shows the fine chancel arch and the 

shallow buttresses which adorn the apsidal 

east end. The windows of this barn, which 

contained farm implements and sacks of 

produce when the photograph was taken, 

says Miss Beedham, “are narrow and deeply 
VOL. V. 


A chapter on ‘‘ Superseded Churches of 
the West and South” contains many most 
interesting examples (to which considerable 
additions might be made), such as the little 
church of Llandanwg, near Llanbedr, the 
old church of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, KIRBY BEDON, NORFOLK. 














PARISH CHURCH, COVEHITHE, SUFFOLK. 


the deserted Michaelchurch, Herefordshire, | roofless but beautiful old church which stands 
so picturesquely sunk in a hollow by a_ ima garden at Slebech, Pembrokeshire ; and 


stream widened into a lily-dotted pond; the the fancifully named “St. John’s in the 
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Wilderness ”’ at Withecombe Raleigh, Devon- 
shire. 

In a chapter on “ Ruined Churches in 
Norfolk’ Miss Beedham has had to select 
typical and picturesque examples from an 
extraordinarily large number of ruined and 
deserted fanes. 

Norfolk is indeed a wonderful county for 
churches of all kinds, used and deserted, 
carefully preserved and hopelessly ruined. 
Here may be found not only some of the 
most glorious of our existing parish churches, 
but also every variety of dilapidated, deserted 
church—the old tower among the beeches 
at Hargham; the much dilapidated great 
tower of St. Nicholas Church, North 
Walsham; the little roofless nave of St. 
Andrew’s, Barrett Ringstead; the ruined 
church of St. Martin at Overstrand, and the 
tower at Sidestrand, both so familiar to 
tourists ; the round-towered roofless church 
at Whittingham ; and the ruined church of 
St. Mary, at Kirby Bedon, also with a round 
tower, which is shown in the illustration 
opposite. 

Suffolk also has a variety of ruined and 
deserted churches, but the finest is that at 
Covehithe, of which the illustration is repro- 
duced on the preceding page. The Covehithe 
ruins stand grandly on a low cliff near the sea, 
five miles from Southwold. Miss Beedham 
points out various details of interest in these 
imposing walls and tower—remains of the 
staircase to the rood- loft, corbels with angel 
faces high up on the inner walls, and other 
remains of carved stonework. The west end 
of the south aisle was roofed with thatch and 
fitted up as a church in 1672, and still 
remains in use. 

Other chapters in this engaging little book 
treat of St. Helen’s, Norwich, now an asylum 
for aged poor, but once the church to which 
a hospital for crippled and aged poor folk 
was attached; “Two Churches in One 
Churchyard,” a curious chapter in parochial 
lore ; ‘‘ Guild, Wayside and Chantry Chapels” 
—a subject which by itself might have filled 
a volume ; and “Sacred Sites.” 

The photographic illustrations, of which 
three are here reproduced, are abundant 
and good. Miss Beedham has written a very 
attractive and informing book, the perusal of 
which leaves the reader wishing there were 


more of it. We hope its reception will 
encourage her to pursue the subject she 
has handled so pleasantly, and some day 
to give us descriptive sketches of a second 
series of Ruined and Deserted Churches. 

R. W. B. 





Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 


— 
THE RANSOM OF CHURCH BELLS. 


> \ URING the later Middle Ages, after 
if) } the introduction of artillery, a curious 
d.ae4)' custom prevailed, which may have 
~ Caused the loss of many an ancient 
belfry, of compelling the inhabitants of a 
captured city to ransom their church bells, 
quite apart from the general terms of capitu- 
lation, or to see them broken up and sold as 
old metal. M. Moét de la Forte-Maison, in 
his Antiguités de Noyon, gives a graphic ac- 
count of one such incident in connection 
with the capitulation of Noyon after a pro- 
longed siege by Henry IV. in the year 1591. 
It was one of the strongholds of the League, 
and its nearness to the frontiers of Flanders, 
whence the Catholics could easily draw their 
supplies or obtain assistance from the Duke 
of Parma, made its capture a matter of 
importance to the King. The siege was very 
disastrous to the city, and caused much 
damage to the buildings outside the walls, 
the great abbey of St. Eloy being entirely 
destroyed. The King was particularly in- 
censed with the Cathedral Chapter, to whom 
he attributed the stubbornness of the resist- 
ance, and when eventually the terms of capi- 
tulation were arranged and the fine fixed at 
30,000 écus d'or au soleil, or nearly £1 3,000, 
he ordered that one-half of it should be paid 
by the clergy. To add to their affliction the 
bombardiers claimed the church bells as their 
particular perquisite, for the ransom of which 
they demanded a further sum of 1,000 écus, 
threatening, if this were not paid imme- 
diately, to break them up and sell them to 
the Flemish and Burgundian merchants who 
had followed their camp. The tears and 
lamentations of the Chapter were unavailing, 
and while they were engaged in making 
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arrangements to raise the money by the sale of 
some of the church treasures, the gendarmes 
and merchants arrived to seize the bells. On 
the payment of 100 écus down and the pro- 
mise to pay the rest within a week, for which 
the title-deeds of some of their estates were 
given as security, some slight delay was 
afforded, but eventually, apparently, the 
whole amount was paid. The tower stair- 
cases of Noyon Cathedral still show marks of 
the barricades which were hastily built across 
them to protect the belfry during the progress 
of the negotiations. 

This custom, which the bombardiers in- 
voked, had gradually grown up in warfare, 
and it gave not only the bells but the metal- 
work of any place which had been captured 
by the aid of guns to the grand-maitre of the 
artillery for himself and his officers ; but with 
. the abolition of this office the custom fell 
into desuetude. It was, however, revived by 
Napoleon at the siege of Dantzic, and so 
enamoured was he of the method that, by a 
decree promulgated September 22, 1810, 
he specially legalized it, and regulated the 
manner in which the cash was to be divided. 


J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


ay 
at the Sign of the Dwi. 


THE outstanding features of 
December from the bookman’s 
point of view were the celebra- 
tion of the Milton Tercentenary 
and the sale of the Amherst 
Library. December g was the 
three-hundredth amiversary of 
Milton’s birth; but the first 
event in connection with the 
celebration took place on 
November 27, when a dinner of the English 
Association was held, with the president, the 
Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland, in the chair, 
after which Professor O. Elton gave an 
address on ‘“ Milton and Party.” On 
December 8 a special meeting of the British 
Academy was held, at which some lines by 
Mr. George Meredith, O.M., were read. 
Dr. A. W. Ward spoke on “ Milton’s Life 
and Work,” and Sir Frederick Bridge dis- 








coursed on “ Milton’s Comus and its Inci- 
dental Musie,” with illustrations by the 
choristers of Westminster Abbey. 
~ SF & 

On December 9, the day of the Tercentenary, 
a special commemoration service was held in 
the afternoon at St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, 
the preacher being the Bishop of Ripon, 
while in the evening the Lord Mayor gave 
a Mansion House banquet. On the following 
day papers on various aspects of the poet’s 
life and work were communicated to a general 
meeting of the British Academy by Professor 
Dowden, Mr. A. F. Leach, Mr. W. J. Court- 
hope, Professor J. G. Robertson, with one 
written by the late Sir Richard Jebb. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the celebration 
was a performance of Samson Agonistes on 
December 15, at the theatre, Burlington 
Gardens, under the direction of Mr. William 
Poel. The Tercentary was observed in many 
provincial towns as well as in London. 


es & 
The celebrations will probably have stimu- 
lated interest among younger readers in 
Milton’s life and work, and this may be 
regarded as the most useful and practical 
outcome of the Tercentenary. For scholars 
and serious students there is Professor 
Masson’s monumental work, while for readers 
with limited time and purse the biographical 
and critical essentials can be found in Pro- 
fessor Raleigh’s brief study, and in the mono- 
graphs by the late Mark Pattison, in the 
‘English Men of Letters” series,and by the late 
Dr. Garnett in the “Great Writers” series. 
Professor Masson’s six volumes, by the way, 
are becoming scarce, and increasingly difficult 
to secure. 
es FS & 

The sale of the first part of the Amherst 
Library on December 3, 4, and 5 brought 
a large gathering of collectors, dealers, and 
bibliophiles to the Sotheby auction - rooms. 
Before the sale opened the splendid series of 
sixteen Caxtons was disposed of privately to a 
buyer, who is said to be Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
The price has not transpired, but it must have 
been many thousands of pounds. The sixteen 
volumes were: Lefevre (Raoul), Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye, 1474. The first book 
ever printed in English. Cessolis, Game of 
Chesse, 1475-1476. The second book printed 
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in English. Déctes and Sayings,1477. The 
first book ever printed in England. Christine 
de Pisa, Morale Proverbs, 1477-1478. Boetius, 
De Consolatione Philosophiae, 1478-1479. 
Mirrour of the Worlde, 1481. Cicero, Tulli 
of Olde Age, 1481. Godfrey of Boloyne, 1481. 
Higden, Polychronicon, 1482. Voragine, 
Golden Legend, 1484-1487. Christine de Pisan, 
Faytes of Armes, 1489. Virgil, Zneydos, 
1490. estivalis Liber, Quatuor Sermones, 
1491. Chastysing of Godde’s Chyldern, 1491. 
Tretyse of Love, 1493. Voragine, Golden 
Legend, 1493- 
»* a 


The first day’s sale included many rarities. 
A copy of the Mazarine Bible, which came 
from the Gosford library, was knocked down 
to Mr. Quaritch at £2,050. The so-called 
Mazarine is the first edition of the Bible in 
any language, and the first important speci- 
men of printing with movable metal types. 
It was printed at Mentz in 1455. King 
Charles’s own copy of the celebrated Cam- 
bridge Bible was well competed for. It was 
a splendid specimen of royal binding, and, 
according to the auctioneer, of historic value. 
The opening bid was £350, which was soon 
displaced by one of £500. Mr. Quaritch’s 
final offer of £1,000 was accepted. The 
Apocalypsis St. Joannis, the original Block 
Book of the Low Countries, printed in 
Holland in 1455, was run up from £300 
to £2,000, the latter figure being four times 
the amount realized for the book at the 
Crawford sale in 1887. The auctioneer 
bought it on behalf of a private collector. 
Five leaves of the Block Book were next sold 
for £150, while a copy of Aristotle’s Ethics, 
the second book printed at Oxford (1479), 
brought in the same amount. Another 
example of great rarity, the first edition of 
Balbus de Janua’s Catholicon, printed by 
Gutenberg in 1460, was bought by Mr. Baer, 
of Frankfort, for £530. A volume from 
Caxton’s successor, Wynkyn de Worde, Dame 
Juliana Barnes’s Treatise Perteynynge to 
Hawkyng, Huntyng, and Fysshynge with an 
Angle, 1496, was secured by Mr. Quaritch 
for £600. 
~~ FS F&F 

On the second day, December 4, copies of 


the fifth and sixth editions of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, 1680 and 1682, fetched £52 and 





476 respectively, while, rather curiously, a 
first edition of Bunyan’s autobiography, 
printed in 1666, which is even scarcer than 
his immortal “ Dream,” sold for only £20. 
A rare little thirty-page treatise on dogs, 
printed in 1576, sold for £468, and an appar- 
ently unique volume concerning the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, 1524, went for £45. 
An illuminated manuscript of the Dic/es or 
Sayings of the Philosophers (the first work 
printed by Caxton), in the original French, 
dated 1473, realized £240. It is interesting 
to note, however, that as much as £1,320 
was paid in 1897 for Lord Ashburnham’s 
copy of the printed edition. 

&* eH & 
Among other early English presses repre- 
sented was that of the “ Schoolmas‘er ” of 
St. Albans, and keen bidding took place for 
the excessively rare first edition of the 
St. Albans Chronicle, which was the second 
book printed there. It was purchased by 
Mr. Quaritch for £400. The top price of 
the day was obtained for an editio princeps 
of Cicero’s works, 1465, the first classic ever 
printed. After a spirited duel between Mr. 
Quaritch and Mr. Baer, of Frankfort, the 
former carried off this gem for £700. A 
second edition, printed upon vellum, in the 
foiiowing year, made £290; while a copy of 
the first issue of the first edition of Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe brought in £100. 

& »* 5 
On the third day, December 5, some illu- 
minated manuscripts on vellum of great 
beauty fetched high prices. A thirteenth- 
century Gradual, which cost Lord Amherst 
#500, was knocked down to Mr. Quaritch 
at £1,650. The total amount realized in 
the three days was a little over £18,000. 
The remainder of the library will be offered 
for sale in March. 

es FF SF 
The annual meeting of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society took place on November 12, under 
the presidency of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The report of the council showed that the 
work of the Society continues to make good 
progress, and that its numerical strength is 
well maintained. The two volumes for 1908, 
which are now nearly ready, will be Dr. 
Wickham Legg’s edition of the Second Recen- 
sion of Quignon's Breviary, and a volume of 
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Facsimiles of the Creeds in Early MSS., 
edited by Dr. A. E. Burn. Good progress 
has been made with the preparation of 
several other works, including the Zxefer 
Ordinale, the second volume of the Hereford 
Breviary,and the Magdalen College Pontifical. 
xy FS & 
The Scottish History Society is about to 
issue to members a volume of Sedections from 
the Forfeited Estates Papers, 1715-1745, 
edited by Mr. A. H. Millar, and Zhe Records 
of the Commissions of the General Assemblies, 
1650-1653, edited by Dr. Christie, with an 
introduction by Lord Guthrie. A volume of 
Papers Relating to the Scots in Poland, of 
which Miss Baskerville is editor, is in 
preparation. 
&* &* 

There are probablyagood many bookmen who 
are unaware of the wealth in manuscripts and 
early printed books of some of our less well- 
known provincial public libraries. Members 
of the Clifton Antiquarian Club paid a 
visit to the Bristol Reference Library on 
November 20, when they were greatly inter- 
ested by a paper on the books and manu- 
scripts in the library, read by the City 
Librarian, Mr. Norris Mathews. With regard 
to the manuscripts Mr. Mathews said: “ The 
manuscript books, if comparatively few in 
number, are of great interest, and probably, 
with the exception of the Corporation Bible, 
were part of the collection belonging to 
Archbishop Mathew, and given by him to 
the Bristol City Library between 1613 and 
1628. The Biblia Sacra in manuscript, known 
as the “Corporation Bible,” is the most recent 
in point of accession. My next illustration 
is a fine copy of an English Missal, or Mass 
Book, which in all probability belonged to 
the Austin Abbey of St. Austin, the Apostle 
of the Englishmen, outside the walls of 
Bristol. Its date is about 1420, and the 
ornamentation characteristically English. 
The next three works to submit are speci- 
mens of the thirteenth century. (1) A volume 
of miscellaneous treatises given by Joselyn, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, between 1206 and 
1242, to the Convent of the Grey Friars of 
Bristol. There are manuscript marginal notes 
in various hands, and on folio 2 a table of 
contents, written probably by a seventeenth- 
century hand. (2) Libri Sententiarum Quat- 


tuor of Peter Lombard, which has the 
capitals in red, but otherwise without orna- 
mentation. (3) A Latin dictionary with 
illuminated initial lettering. Another one in 
the collection is probably of the early four- 
teenth century. The next example, although 
much later, possesses some local interest, as 
it was written at the house or hospital of 
St. Mark, Bristol, perhaps better known as 
the Mayor’s Chapel. The last example, and 
probably not the least interesting of the 
manuscripts, is a work on Surgery, by Guido 
Chauliac, or Guy de Chauliac, who lived 
between 1300 and 1368—an eminent phy- 
sician and author of an esteemed treatise 
on Surgery, and physician to both Popes 
Clement VI. and Urban V. The interest of 
this manuscript (according to a recent de- 
scription given by Dr. Nixon of Bristol) lies 
chiefly in the fact that it is not mentioned 
in the work Guy de Chauliac, edited by 
Dr. Nicaise in 1890, and consequently the 
existence of this manuscript at Bristol was 
unknown to him.” 

H * &* 
Referring to the printed books, Mr. Mathews 
said that the Bristol Library contains between 
400 and 500 volumes, printed up to the year 
1628, and of these thirty-one are éncunadbula. 
Among local books is one dated 1643, 
entitled Certain Observations upon the New 
League or Covenant, but the King’s Printers, 
said Mr. Mathews, left the city on the entry 
of Fairfax and Cromwell, and it was not until 
half a century later that a local printing-press 
was definitely established. 

»* x 
At the last meeting of the French Académie 
des Inscriptions, said the Atheneum of 
November 28, M. Léon Dorez announced 
the interesting discovery of an inventory of 
a professor of medicine and philosophy of the 
name of Marcanova, who lived at Padua and 
Bologna from 1440 to 1467. This professor 
was the owner of 520 manuscripts, a remark- 
able number for one collector at that period. 
The inventory, which is to be published, is 
full of curious details of his property, ranging 
from manuscripts down to clothes and cook- 
ing materials. 

&* ad »* 
It is a little remarkable that the London 
Gazette, although the o!dest newspaper still 
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existing in England, has only recently been 
registered as a newspaper. It is worth 
recalling that the first number was printed 
and published at Oxford in November, 1665, 
when the King was at the University town. 
Number 21 was the last printed at Oxford, 
but the title of Oxford Gazette was retained 
for two numbers after the printing was 
removed to London. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 








Antiquatian Mews. 
[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading. 


SALES. 


YESTERDAY afternoon, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge concluded at their house, Wellington 
Street, Strand, a two-days’ book sale of the library of 
a well-known collector. Some good prices were 
realized. Apperley’s Works Relating to Hunting 
fetched £22 10s. (Hornstein); Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, £21 (Shepherd) ; Cruikshank’s The Comic 
Almanack, £12 10s. (Shepherd) ; Ackermann’s History 
of the University of Cambridge, coloured plates, £20 
(Quaritch) ; Berlinghieri’s Geographia in Terza Rima, 
Lib. VIL., rare first edition, £ 32 (Quaritch) ; Botanical 
Drawings, £34 10s. (Quaritch) ; Brazilian Flowers, 
drawn from Nature, £21 (Wesley) ; Flora Danica, 
Icones Plantarum Sponte Nascentium in Regno 
Daniz, £68 (Lazarus) ; Lewin’s List of Birds of Great 
Britain, original manuscript, with water-colour draw- 
ings, £18 (Forrester); Bartholomeus Anglicus de 
Proprietatibus Rerum, manuscript on vellum, four- 
teenth century, £25 5s. (Maggs) ; Bartholomeus de 
Glanvilla’s De Proprietatis Rerum, rare first edition, 
with rich decorations, £35 (Nutt); Ptolomzeus’s 
Cosmographia, the twenty-seven maps only printed 
on stout vellum, £61 (Quaritch); Ptolomaeus, Liber 
Geographize, £38 (Leighton) ; and Redoute’s Les 
Liliacées, coloured plates, £84 (Bumpus). —G/ode, 
November 25. 
2 


Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last week 
a collection of zmcunabula and examples from the 
early German, Italian, and French presses. The most 
important book was a copy of the editio princeps of 
Homer (with the rare preliminary leaves), 2 vols., 
Florence, 1488, which realized £250. Other prices 
were: The Comedye of Acolastus, translated by 
J. Palsgrave, 1540 (see Athen., November 21, p. 655), 
£49 ; The Decretals of Gregory IX., Schoeffer, 1473, 
425 10s.; Fuchs, Neu Kreuterbuch, 1543, 419; 
Parkinson’s Paradisus, 1629, £15 ; Sir Thomas More’s 
Works, 1557, £15 5s. ; Boccace, Vertu des Nobles 
Dames, Verard, 1493, £18; Sarum Breviary, Pars 
Estivalis, F. Regnault, 1535, £17 10s.; Hain- 
Copinger, Repertorium Bibliographicum, 5 vols., 
41 12s. 6d.; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols, 1817-1830, 


£30; Cokayne’s Peerage, 8 vols., £25; Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, 1793-1871, £39; English His- 
torical Review, 1888-1906, £16; a series of Gould’s 
Ornithological Works, 32 vols., £230. The total 
amount of the two days’ sale was £1,922.— Atheneum, 
December 5. 





AAAAAAAAAAA‘AL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


THE latest publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society are two parts (Nos. l. and li.; price 5s. net each) 
of Proceedings, and Outside the Trumpington Gates 
before Peterhouse was Founded (price 5s. net), by the 
Rev. H. P. Stokes, LL.D. The greater part of No. 1. 
of the Proceedings is occupied by the second part of 
Mr. H. G. Fordham’s study of ‘' Cambridgeshire 
Maps,” dealing with those of the nineteenth century, 
with several illustrations. There are appended some 
additions and corrections to the part treating of the 
maps of 1579-1800, and full indexes of titles of topo- 
graphical works, etc., and of authors, engravers, and 
printers. Mr. Fordham has made a very valuable 
contribution to the county cartography of England, 
and incidentally to an important branch of biblio- 
graphy, for the whole of the topographical works 
which contain a map of Cambridgeshire are catalogued. 
The part also contains an interesting illustrated paper 
on “ The Rings under the Eaves of Old Houses ”’ 
—connected with the use of firehooks, no doubt— 
by Mr. G. E. Wherry; accounts of wall-paintings 
discovered in Lolworth and Babraham Churches, with 
illustrations, and other matter. No. li. contains 
reports of excavations in the ‘‘ War Ditches,” Cherry- 
hinton, where burials of pre-Roman date were found 
and examined ; of a tumulus at Lord’s Bridge, near 
Cambridge, where many Roman relics were unearthed; 
at the Barton earthwork ; and of a tumulus on New- 
market Heath. The reports are illustrated by a 
number of good plates. There is also an outline 
account of the ‘‘ Rood-Screens in Cambridgeshire,” 
with illustrations, by Mr. F. Bligh Bond. Ovt- 
side the Trumpington Gates before Peterhouse was 
Founded, one of the Society’s octavo publications, 
is described in the sub-title as ‘‘ A Chapter in the 
Intimate History of Medieval Cambridge.”’ In it 
Dr. Stokes considers the question of the position of 
the Trumpington Gates, and describes the dwellers 
along the King’s highway without the Gates, discuss- 
ing the bounds of the properties and tracing their 
ownership. The result is a careful study based on 
the original documents, which forms a substantial 
addition to our knowledge of medizval Cambridge. 
At the end Dr. Stokes summarizes the casual refer- 
ences to University members and officials and matters. 
There is a good index. 
a as @ 

The new part, No. xii., of The Bradford Antiquary, 
the journal of the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society, contains an account of ‘* The Forgotten Manor 
of Exley,” in the parish of Keighley, by Mr. W. A. 
Brigg ; ‘‘ The Laycocks of Kildwick,” with two fold- 
ing pedigrees, by Dr. J. A. and Mr. J. B. Laycock ; 
the continuation of the late Mr. C. A. Federer’s 
‘* West Riding Cartulary ’; and a reprint of a local 
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Civil War tract, the ‘‘ Memoirs of Captain John 
Hodgson,” which presents a vivid picture of military 
service and of life in Civil War times. 


s6 Ss ws 

The thirty-firat volume of the Zransactions of the 
Shropshire Archeological Society (being vol. viii. of 
the third series) contains fifteen papers, and six shorter 
ones under the heading of ‘‘ Miscellanea,” besides 
numerous illustrations. Mr. H. B. Walters continues 
his valuable notes on ‘‘ The Church Bells of Shrop- 
shire,” and deals with those in the deaneries of 
Edgmond and Shifnal. Mrs. Baldwyn Childe edits 
the ‘‘ History of Kinlet,” by the late Rev. J. B. 
Blakeway, and gives much information about the 
Blount and other families. The Rev. J. E. Auden 
contributes a long but most valuable paper, which he 
calls ‘‘ Documents Relating to Tong College,” and 
he has translated the long statutes of the college from 
the Latin given in Dugdale’s Monasticon. Incidentally, 
in this paper, he has corrected some errors in the 
pedigree of the Vernon family, many of whose monu- 
ments are still extant in Tong Church. The Rev. 
Alfred M. Auden contributes an historical paper, 
“ Clun and its Neighbourhood in the First Civil War.” 
The Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher edits ‘‘ The Sequestra- 
tion Papers of Sir Thomas Eyton, Knight,” a prominent 
Shropshire Royalist, who was captured at the surrender 
of Conway Castle ; and he also contributes a paper on 
** Shropshire Royal Descents,” showing the principal 
families through whom the royal blood flowed, and 
the families descended from them. The Rev. C. H. 
Drinkwater has edited some interesting ‘* Muster 
Rolls,” 1532-1540, and his appendices give careful 
analyses of names, etc. Miss Auden has given a 
paper on Alberbury, and Mr. J. A. Morris one on 
Poynton Chapel. Major Heber-Percy contributes a 
valuable paper on ‘‘ The Last Stand of Caractacus,”’ 
and gives military reasons for fixing the spot at Cox- 
well Knoll, and not at the Breidden, as has been 
generally received. Some extents of manors, institu- 
tions of iacumbents, inquisitions post-mortem, and 
charters from the Public Record Office, complete the 
volume. The most valuable item in Miscellanea is 
one on Haughmond Abbey, and the recent excavations 
there. There is an excellent index, subdivided into 
numerous sections after the manner of those in Jewitt’s 
Reliquary in the old days. 


nie She.. Sae 
The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, vol. v., 
No. 4, in ‘‘ The Defection of John Scanfield,’’ gives 
a curious chapter in early Quaker history, Scantfield 
having been guilty of various misdemeanours which 
much tried his brethren. Curious also are the 
minutes of a Lancashire ‘‘ Monthly Meeting” of 
1728-29 concerning the purchase of a horse for one 
Agnes Tomlinson. The first is: ‘‘2 ii. 1728. Agnes 
Tomlinson hath laid before this Meeting that She 
hath a Concern upon her minde to visit friends in the 
South, and also desires friends to assist her with a 
hors.” Money was raised, the ‘‘ hors” was bought, 
and later on was sold again “for £4 3s. 6d., being 
3s. 6d. more than he cost.” Mr. Norman Penney’s 
bibliographical notes on ‘‘ Friends in Current Litera- 
ture '’ are always good, and the miscellaneous notes 
and anecdotes contain much matter worth recording 
from the byways of biography and history. 


The most important paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland (vol. xxxviii., part 3) 
is Mr. G. H. Orpen’s well-illustrated study of ‘* Motes 
and Norman Castles in County Louth,” in which he 
applies what may be conveniently termed the Norman 
theory of motes to the county, and seeks to discover 
how far it is borne out by the historical and archzo- 
logical evidence here presented and discussed. The 
results are deserving of careful study by archzologists, 
whether they accept or reject the theory. Other 
papers are a second by Mr. T. J. Westropp on 
‘* Promontory Forts in Co. Clare”; ‘* Music-Printing 
in Dublin from 1700 to 1750”—a quite’ fresh subject 
—by Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood ; ‘‘ Another Greenhill 
Ogim, Co. Cork,” by Sir John Rhys; “ Notes on 
Ardee, Co. Louth,” by Mr. J. T. Dolan; and ‘‘ De- 
scription of a Carved Stone at Tybroughney, Co, 
Kilkenny,” by Mr. H. S. Crawford. 





AAAAAAAAAALAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — November 26.— Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Dr. Alfred C. 
Fryer cead a paper ‘‘On the Wooden Monumental 
Effigies of England and Wales,” of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract. As far as can be ascertained, 
there are ninety-three wooden monumental effig‘es in 
England and Wales, and these are distributed over 
twenty-six counties. The greater proportion are 
military personages ; but there are, however, as many 
as twenty-four ladies, as well as one judge, three lay- 
men, an archbishop, and three priests ; while two of 
the effigies have cadavers. Authentic records exist of 
twenty-two wooden effigies which have now been 
destroyed. The exposure of the actual dead at the 
time of the funeral was followed, towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, by the practice of bearing in 
the funeral procession the hastily made ‘‘ lively figure ” 
of the dead person ‘‘in the very robes of estate.” 
These ‘‘ lively figures”’ were closely allied to wooden 
effigies, and may have been suggested by them, as 
their foundations were of wood, while the face and 
hands were of wax, or fine plaster tinted to life. In 
1296 we find that a tomb was erected in Westminster 
Abbey to William of Valence. This had a full-sized 
wooden figure covered with a number of plates of 
copper, some of which were enamelled. Even before 
this date there were wooden effigies, and the earliest 
appears to have been to Martin or Caducan, B:shop 
of Bangor, who died as a monk at Abbey Dore in 1241. 
This effigy is destroyed, but it was actually existing in 
1786, and was then in excellent preservation. The 
wooden effigy to Robert, Duke of Normandy, in 
Gloucester Cathedral, was most likely carved about 
1280 ; a fine effigy to John de Pitchford at Pitchford, 
Shropshire, a few years later; and a priest at Clif- 
ford, Herefordshire, a few years earlier. Besides 
these, there is one to Archbishop Peckham in Can- 
terbury Cathedral ; and a few others were carved in 
the closing years of the thirteenth century. A large 
number were carved in the first half of the fourteenth 
century; but there is none after 1350 until we find 
two beautiful wooden effigies to Michael de la Pole, 
second Earl of Suffolk, and his Countess, which were 
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carved in 1415. It would seem as if the frightful 
devastation of the Black Death had killed off most of 
those carvers in wood who executed effigies. Fine 
wooden effigies exist at Brancepeth and Staindrop, 
in Durham, at Worsborough and Thornhill in York- 
shire, at Burford in Shropshire, Chew Magna in 
Somerset, Goudhurst in Kent, and other places; and 
the latest are three in Brading Church, Isle of Wight, 
to three members of the Oglander family. The effigy 
to Sir John Oglander, the author of the famous 
Oglander Memoirs, was carved about 1640. When 
the medizeval artist had carved his effigy, he hollowed 
out the portion of the board with the effigy upon it, 
as well as the animal at the feet and the cushion under 
the head, and then filled in this space with charcoal 
to absorb moisture. After this he would size the 
figure, and pieces of linen would be placed over the 
cracks, and then the decorator would give it a coat of 
gesso, with a thicker coating for those portions he 
desired to decorate in relief. Various stamps of 
diverse patterns—some being for mail, and some for 
decorative purposes—were impressed on the gesso 
before it hardened. All the painting on the figure 
was done in distemper, and it was finally covered with 
a coat of oleaginous varnish. This was needful, but, 
alas! did not prove a sufficient protection, for the 
constant changes of temperature caused contraction 
and expansion of the wood, and the consequent fret- 
ting of the surface upon which the colouring was laid. 
Although large numbers of wooden effigies have been 
destroyed, and many that remain have suffered from 
neglect, sanding, injudicious ‘‘ restorations,” relent- 
less scrubbings, shrouds of whitewash, and destruction 
in village bonfires ; i out of this havoc a remnant 
has been preserved from which it is possible to study 
the technique of the arts employed in carving and 
painting these effigies in wood. We may, indeed, be 
thankful that the relentless hand of the modern restorer 
and the ravages of time have still left us some treasures 
which we may consider representative of a great 
national school of medizeval handicraft.— Atheneum, 
December 5. 
25 


Society OF ANIQUARIES, December 3.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—The President called 
attention to the magnificent large folio manuscript, of 
late fifteenth-century work, known as the Antipho- 
narium ad usum Ecclesia SS. Cosma et Damiani at 
Rome, which had lately been bequeathed to the 
Society by Sir Thoinas Brooke, Bart. It was specially 
noteworthy for the superb illuminations by the brothers 
Andreas and Franciscus de Mantinea, and other 
illuminations by Jacobus de Mantua.—The Rev. D. H. 
Lathbury, Mr. D. G. Warrand, and Sir Hugh Bell 
were admitted Fellows.—A ballot was taken for the 
election of a member of Council in the room of the 
late Sir John Evans, and Mr. Edwin H. Freshfield 
was declared unanimously elected. 

Antiquities discovered in excavating ironstone at 
Desborough, Northants, were exhibited by Mr, Jesse 
Marlow through Mr. Reginald Smith, who dealt 
especially with a bronze mirror of the Early British 
period. This remarkable example of Late Celtic art 
consists of a kidney-shaped plate, engraved on the 
back with eccentric scrolls and basket-pattern, and 
furnished with a delicately moulded handle with loop 


VOL. V. 


at the end. It rivals the specimen found with personal 
ornaments in a woman’s grave at Birdlip, Gloucester, 
the latter being less finely engraved, Bat decorated 
with red enamel. Both are of the size and shape 
of an ordinary palm-leaf fan. Several other examples 
of engraved mirrors dating from the same period were 
cited and illustrated, and attention called to their dis- 
tribution in Britain, where alone they are found. 
From associated objects a date about 50 B.C, to 
A.D, 50 might be deduced for the majority, and it 
was suggested that they were native editions of 
Etruscan specimens. The Birdlip find was exhibited 
by the committee of Gloucester Museum, and earlier 
mirrors from Italy by Dr. Allen Sturge, the President, 
and Mr. Pretorius. Dr. Laver exhibited an enamelled 
Late Celtic ‘‘terret” found at Colchester, and the 
Secretary exhibited for Mr. O. G. Knapp an iron 
currency-bar of pre-Roman date found with many 
others on Meon Hill, Gloucester. Mr. Reginald Smith 
added that specimens from the same site in the Ash- 
molean Museum averaged 5$ ounces, or half the lowest 
denomination hitherto recorded. The bar on exhibi- 
tion weighed 104 ounces. 

Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema exhibited a Roman 
bronze portrait-bust. He said that this bronze head, 
found in the spring of 1907 in the River Alde in 
Suffolk, was one of the finest specimens of Roman 
portrait-sculpture discovered since the Roman occupa- 
tion. The sculptor must have been one of the fore- 
most amongst the maay who worked in Rome during 
the Augustan era, and the head appears to be a 
portrait of one of the princes of the Augustan family, 
for it shows all the characteristics of the portraits 
accepted as representing members of that stock. The 
way in which the head was poised upon the neck 
suggested an equestrian statue, and the rough manner 
in which it was separated from the body that it may 
have been destroyed and divided amongst the chieftains 
of some raid, each receiving a more or less equal 
quantity of metal as spoil. The Viking ship carrying 
the head may have been wrecked in the sands on the 
Suffolk coast, and the head through tidal action have 
found its way up the river to the spot where it was 
discovered. —Atheneum, December 12, 

The annual general meeting of the SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIZS OF SCOTLAND was held on Novem- 
ber 30, Sir Herbert Maxwell presiding. The office- 
bearers for the ensuing year were elected, and the 
report for the past year was read. It was stated 
that, commencing the year with a membership of 
704, the society had lost by death and other causes 
during the year 42 members, but the number of new 
members added had been 45, so that they began the 
new year with a slightly increased membership of 
707. The papers read at the ordinary meetings 
during the year had been of varied interest, and the 
volume of the Proceedings containing them, of which 
an advance copy was on the table, would shortly be 
issued to the Fellows. The excavation of the Roman 
fort at Newstead, begun in’ 1905, under the super- 
vision of Mr. James Curle, Melrose, had been con- 
tinuously carried on during this year with satisfactory 
results, as would be seen in the very remarkable 
collection of relics from it, now numbering over 
2,000, which were exhibited in the museum. Ex- 
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clusive of these, the museum had received additions 
during the year of 1,430 objects by donation and 73 
by purchase, while the library had been increased by 
165 volumes by donation and 52 by purchase. The 
most important of the donations receivéd during the 
year was presented by the representatives of the late 
Sir Francis Tress Barry, Bart., consisting of about 
1,400 objects, chiefly obtained during his extensive 
excavations of the brochs on his estate of Keiss, in 
Caithness, and in the surrounding neighbourhood. 


The monthly meeting of the NewcasTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on November 25, Mr. 
F, W. Dendy presiding. Mr. Philip Spence was 
thanked for a coin cabinet, containing 603 Roman 
coins, a portion of the Walbottle find. The chair- 
man said they all remembered what a very generous 
donor to the society Mr. Spence’s father, Mr. Charles 
Spence, was, and the fact that the gift came from 
Mr. Spence’s son would give it additional value in 
the minds of the members. The chairman read a 
paper entitled an ‘‘ Epitome of extracts from the 
De Banco Rolls relating to Northumberland from 
1 Edward II. (1307) to the end of the reign of 
Philip and Mary (1558), contained in vols. vii., viii., 
ix., X., xi., and xii. inclusive, of General Harrison’s 
Genealogical Notes, now in the Public Record 
Office.” Mr. Dendy said the extracts threw new 
light on the most ancient families and estates in 
Northumberland. 

Mr. R. J. Johnson, a member of the society, 
explained a project for a suggested pageant, founded 
on the Roman occupation of the North of England, 
at Chesters or elsewhere, in the summer of 1909; 
but it was not favourably received. Mr. R. O. 
Heslop explained that the matter had been before 
the council of the society, and, after giving it very 
careful attention, they were unanimous in regarding 
the project as one outside the province of the society. 
They could not, therefore, see their way for the 
society to take any part, or even to connect its name 


with the pageant. 
2 Cay 


An evening meeting of the Roya Society oF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on November 24, 
Mr. J. R. Garstin in the chair. Mr. G. H. Orpen 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Castle of Rath’’ (identified 
with the Castle of Dundrum, County Down). He 
traced, as far as it was possible, the early history of 
the castle, but said that there was no positive proof 
that the Castle of Dundrum was the Castle of Rath. 
As to the early history of the castle, nothing was 
known about its first three centuries. According to 
tradition, it was built by John de Courcy for the 
Knight Templars. Mr. Orpen described the donjon, 
or keep, of the castle, which, he said, was the most 
perfect example of the Anglo-Norman architecture of 
the time. Mr. Orpen then described the Castle of 
Killeedy, in County Limerick. A paper entitled 
“The Mitchelstown Caves—Desmond’s Cave,” by 
the Rev. Canon Courtenay Moore, M.A., Vice- 
President, was, in the absence of the writer, read by 
Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong, honorary secretary. The 
paper stated that early in September a small party of 
Englishmen, accompanied by a gentleman from 


Dublin, came to Mitchelstown for the purpose of 
making a survey of the celebrated caves. These 
caves were accidentally discovered in 1833, and soon 
after were partially surveyed by Professor Apjohn. 
In 1892 they were visited by a French “Speleologist,” 
named Martel, who rushed through them in six hours, 
and collected materials for a greatly improved map 
of them, which he drew himself. They had since 
been much more carefully surveyed by a competent 
committee. It was not, however, to these ‘‘new 
caves” that he wished to direct special attention, but 
to an old cave which had been practically rediscovered 
by this party of explorers. This cave lay about 
500 yards to the west of the ‘new caves,’’ and had 
been popularly known as Desmond’s Cave since the 
reign of Elizabeth. The paper then gave something 
of the history of the Earls of Desmond and of the 
White Knight.—Mr. Henry S. Crawford exhibited 
straw crosses from County Roscommon (used as 
charms). Dr. Cox, Lord Fitzgerald, and other gentle- 
men mentioned that such crosses were used in other 
counties in Ireland — Donegal, Kildare, King’s 


County, etc. 
5 


The paper read at the meeting of the ROYAL ARCH £0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE on December 2 was “A Note 
on a Leaden Font at Haresfield,” by Dr. A. C. 
Fryer, and this was followed by an exhibition of slides 
of St. David’s Cathedral, with explanatory notes, by 
the Rev. H. Bedford Pim. 


s~ 
At the meeting of the SociETy OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHOLOGY on December 9, Mr. F. Legge read a 
paper on ‘‘ Egyptian Chronology and its Astronomical 
Foundation.”’ 

0 


BRITISH NuMISMATIC SocIETY, Movember 30.— 
Anniversary Meeting.—Mr. Carlyon-Britton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Reports of the Council and 
Treasurer were read, and respectively disclosed a 
total of 523 members, including 19 royal members, 
and an accumulated balance of £535. The office- 
bearers for the coming year were elected, Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, F.S.A., being the new President.—The 
President read a paper on ‘‘ The Gold Mancus of 
Offa, King of Mercia,” a celebrated coin which he 
acquired by purchase in 1907. — Herr Haakon 
Scherelig, the Curator of the Bergen Museum, con- 
tributed through Dr. Auden an interesting paper on 
a coin of Offa recently disinterred from a grave- 
mound of the Viking age near Voss, Norway.— 
Towards the close of the proceedings the Rev. J. 
Charles Cox, LL.D., moved that the thanks of the 
Society be presented to Mr. Carlyon-Britton on his 
retiring from office after filling the chair for five 
years, the limit prescribed by the rules of the Society. 
In putting the motion, which was seconded by 
Mr. J. B. Caldecott, and carried with acclamation, 
Dr. Cox referred in terms of fitting appreciation to 
the services of Mr. Carlyon-Britton, and very truly 
said that the success of the movement set on foot by 
him and his colleagues in 1903—a movement which 
has resulted in a society of 500 members, and the 
publication of four volumes, comprising over 2,000 
pages, of numismatic interest—was remarkable and 
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unparalleled, and was largely due to the skill, tact, 
and judgment of the retiring President. 


A meeting of the EAST ANGLIAN SOCIETY OF PRE- 
HISTORIANS was held on December 7 at Norwich, 
Mr. H. H. Halls presiding. — Lieutenant- Colonel 
Underwood (Ipswich) read a paper on “‘ Animistic 
Forms of Paleolithic and Other Flints found in the 
Ipswich and Dovercourt Districts and Other Places.” 
He said that the specimens shown were found by 
him during the past four years, some on the surface, 
and some 7% s#fu in two gravel-pits, one at Dover- 
court and the other at Ipswich; in the former case 
asscciated with the remains of many extinct animals, 
together with palzeoliths of Mousterian type, and in 
the other in a much older gravel (mid-glacial), con- 
taining some eoliths and pre-palolithic forms. 
About thirty specimens were shown, all of which 
showed signs of human flaking. Some were distinct 
implements, such as crushers, bone-splitters, etc. ; 
but just as the savage of the present day beautified 
his paddle or his club, so it was more probable that 
our prehistoric ancestors did the same. All art must 
have had a beginning, and the evolution of art doubt- 
less sprang from early man noticing the remarkable 
likenesses of flint nodules to animal forms, and improv- 
ing these likenesses by a chip here and there, thereby 
producing an eye, a snout, or a pedestal. He con- 
tended that this supposition was infinitely more 
probable than that all these fractures in the proper 
places were purely accidental coincidences. Doubt- 
less much harm had been done to the case for 
animistic worked flints by many enthusiasts with 
perfunctory knowledge of the evidences of man’s 
work, putting forward specimens of purely accidental 
fractures and holes in the flint, and claiming for these 
not only man’s work, but declaring them to be gods, 
totems, etc. In France a considerable literature has 
arisen in connection with this subject, and a quota- 
tion was read from M. Durdan’s article in the Revue 
Préhistorique, and also from Dr. Munro’s recent 
work, entitled Archeology and False Antiquities, in 
both of which these distinguished archzologists 
strongly supported the theory of early man’s working 
up flints, already showing animal-like features, into 
more life-like forms, at the same time in some cases 
making them into good working tools. The features 
of the different specimens were then shown in groups 
of various types, and also some sketches and photos 
kindly lent by Mr. F. J. Bennett, F.G.S., of East 
Malling, Kent, a member of the society.—Colonel 
Fancourt, C.B. (Stowmarket), also sent an interesting 
series of flints illustrative of the same subject, and 
his descriptions thereon, and the subjects relating 
thereto, were read by Mr. W. A. Dutt.—Miss Nina F, 
Layard (Ipswich), whose remarks were illustrated by 
several hundred specimens, then read a most interest- 
ing paper on her recent discovery of palzolithic im- 
plements in Ireland. . She pointed out that so long 
ago as 1867 palzolithic implements were noticed in a 
few of the raised beaches which occur at intervals 
from the north-west of Ireland as far south as Dublin 
Bay, but the discovery seemed to have attracted but 
little attention. She hoped that the rich find she was 
fortunate enough to make last October might revive 
the memory of the early discoveries, and that the 


existence of palolithic man in Ireland might be 
recognized beyond dispute. After describing how 
she found the spot while waiting for a train at a way- 
side station, Miss Layard said she picked up palzo- 
lithic tools on the borders of the lough—of which she 
might be forgiven for not disclosing the locality—at 
the rate of one a minute. One found on the first 
occasion was a beautiful spoon-shaped specimen of 
most uncommon type. On the occasion of her next 
visit she found 400 palolithic implements in eight 
and a half hours. Sorted out by the water, the 
smaller flakes were mostly found high upon the lough 
shore. They had a thick white patination, probably 
the result of moisture and sun-bleaching. A little 
lower down larger-sized flakes were generally found, 
many of which were of a creamy colour. Still nearer 
to the water the large implements lay, thickly covered 
in many instances with green slime and decaying 
seaweed. Where a certain seaweed was growing 
thickly the flints were dyed a rich reddish-yellow, a 
deep-red iodine colouring matter apparently exuding 
from the root and entering the once white patina. 
The types of implements found included loaf-shaped 
(flat at the bottom, and shaped for the hand-grasp), 
perhaps used for pounding food or polishing skins ; 
cores ; side-scrapers ; hollow scrapers; a triangular 
implement ; small implements, with innumerable 
rough shapes, to which it was impossible to give a 
name. There were also sharp-edged tools, with part 
of the crust left on, large and small flakes, evidently 
shaped for some express purpose, and points almost 
resembling arrow-heads. All were worked on one 
side only—a feature that would not be found even in 
the roughest neolithic workshop. It might be that 
these implements belonged to the terrace gravels, but 
on that point she hoped to make further investiga- 
tion. 
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Other meetings have been the monthly gathering of 
the HAMPSTEAD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on Novem- 
ber 16, when Mr. H. B. Wheatley discoursed on 
‘*The Greatest Inhabitant of Hampstead ”—z.e., 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; the annual meeting 
of the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on Decem- 
ber 1; the annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME on November 17, when 
Mr. T. E. Peet spoke on ‘‘ Early Relations between 
Greece and Italy”; the first annual meeting of the 
BYZANTINE RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION FUND 
on November 18, when Mr. Frederic Harrison, Dr. 
Freshfield, Sir Rennell Rodd, and others spoke; the 
meeting of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on November 18, when 
Miss Roper read a paper on “ The Young Monuments 
in Bristol Cathedral,” and Dr. Fryer contributed 
** Notes on Leaden Fonts in Gloucestershire ’’; and 
a meeting of the BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL CLUB on December 7, when Mr. C. W. 
Catt gave an account of excavations at the Botolph 
Valley Mounds, near Bramber, in August last, and 
Mr. H. S. Toms spoke on the original entrances to 
Hollingbury Camp. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


(Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


MEMORIALS OF OLD LONDON. Edited by P. H. 
Ditchfield, F.S.A. Many illustrations. London : 
Bemrose and Sons, Lid., 1908. Two vols. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 240, and viii, 242. Price 
25s. net. 

The pleasant ‘‘ Memorials of the Counties of Eng- 
land” series would certainly have been incomplete 
without London, and we are not surprised that the 
usual single volume has in this case grown into two. 
Mr. Ditchfield must have had a difficult task in 
choosing from the multitude of possible topics, from the 
innumerable facets of the London life of the past, such 
as should be included in these volumes. On the 
whole, we think he has succeeded remarkably well. 
There is very little overlapping, while some of the 
chapters are quite masterly monographs in little. 
The editor has been fortunate in his contributors, 
Many of the chapters are written by expert authorities 
on their several subjects. It is sufficient to name 
Dr. Woods on ‘‘ The Temple,’’ of which he is 
Master; Mr. C. Welch and ‘‘ The Guildhall”; Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley and ‘‘ Pepys’s London”; Mr. Fair- 
man Ordish and ‘‘ Elizabethan London”; and Mr. 
Philip Norman and ‘‘ The Inns of Old London.” 
The volumes are comprehensive, as these titles sug- 
gest. The Rev. W. J. Loftie gives a clear sketch 
of ‘‘ London in Early Times—Celtic, Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman”; which is followed by ‘*‘ The Tower of 
London,” a well-digested summary of a long chapter 
of history, by Mr. Harold Sands, with a good plan of 
the Tower, about 1597, drawn by the author. Mr. 
Tavenor-Perry contributes no less than four papers 
—‘*St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield,” illus- 
trated by a number of the writer’s own clever draw- 
ings ; *‘ London and the Hanseatic League,” a too 
brief sketch of a remarkable London episode ; ‘‘ The 
Arms of the City and See of London”; and ‘‘ The 
Old London Bridge,” a capital subject, briefly but 
pleasantly treated, also illustrated by the author’s 
own drawings. We have named some of the leading 
contents of these beautiful volumes, but we are far 
from having exhausted their varied riches. One of 
the best papers is a learned account of ‘‘ Holborn and 
the Inns of Court and Chancery,'’ by Mr. E. Wil- 
liams. . G. L, Apperson shows how many parts 
‘* The Old London Coffee-Houses ’’ played in London 
life; while Sir Edward Brabrook similarly de- 
scribes ‘‘ The Clubs of London” and “ The Learned 
Societies of London.” The editor, himself a mine of 
information on London matters, supplies chapters on 
‘Crosby Hall,” “The Pageant of London,’’ and 
“ The City Companies,” and jointly with Mr. George 
Clinch, gives ‘‘ Glimpses of Medieval London.” 
Other articles are “ The London Charterhouse,” by 
the Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson ; ‘*‘ The Palaces of Lon- 
don,” by the Rev. R. S. Mylne; and “Literary 
Shrines of Old London,” by Miss Elsie Lang—too 


long a theme for a meagre sixteen pages. It will be 
seen that the editor has not only secured sketches 
of a large number of characteristic aspects of the 
pageant of London life and history, but, as was said 
above, has been fortunate in his contributors. The 
two volumes are handsomely produced, well illus- 
trated, and well indexed. 


x kx * 


SoME ScuLPTURAL WorKs OF NICHOLAS STONE, 
STATUARY, A.D. 1586 TO 1647. By Albert 
Edward Bullock, A.R.I.B.A. Many illustra- 
tions. London: B. 7. Batsford, 1908. Folio, 
pp. iv, 32. Price 5s. net. 

This slim folio, in its handsome cream-coloured 
cover, gold-lettered, contains a reprint of the four 
articles on Nicholas Stone and his work which Mr. 
Bullock recently contributed to the Architectural 
Review. It was a happy thought to issue this care- 
fully written and lavishly illustrated monograph in 
separate form. Stone’s work is to he found in West- 
minster Abbey, in many country churches, and else: 
where. Stately dignity, and often sumptuousness of 
design, and elaboration and beauty of detail, are 
characteristics of many of the monuments which pro- 
ceeded from his chisel. Bier-tombs, canopied tombs, 
and mural tablets are among the leading types of his 
work. One of the finest examples is also one of the 
most familiar—we mean the monument to Sir Francis 
Vere in St. John’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. The 
bier, borne by four kneeling knights, carries the armour, 
while the effigy of Sir Francis lies below. Of like 
type is the monument to Robert Cecil, first Earl of 
Salisbury, in Hatfield Church, though here the kneel- 
ing figures are emblematic ; the Earl’s effigy lies on the 
bier, while below is a skeleton. Mr. Bullock and his 
publisher are to be thanked for issuing this interesting 
study, with its abundance of beautiful photographic 
illustrations, in so handy and comely a form. There 
is a good index. 

* * * 


THE GILDS AND COMPANIES OF LONDON. By 
George Unwin. With thirty-seven illustrations, 
London: Methuen and Co., 1908. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 397. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

There have been books published not a few on the 
history of the various London gilds, both separately 
and collectively, but no one of them has been 
written from the standpoint taken by Mr. Unwin. 
Starting with a chapter on ‘‘ The Place of the Gild in 
the History of Western Europe,’’ some knowledge of 
which is essential to a right understanding of the 
development of English and Scottish Gilds, Mr. 
Unwin proceeds to give “‘ an outline of the continuous 
organic development of the gilds and companies of 
London from he days of Henry Plantagenet to those 
of Victoria.” ‘‘ Whilst not losing sight of individual 
peculiarities, I have endeavoured, ” he says, ‘‘to lay 
the main stress on the significance which the gilds 
and companies as a whole have had for the constitu- 
tional history of the city, and for the social and 
economic development of the nation at large.’’ It is 
this method of treating gild history organically, 
discussing the development of the gild in its life and 
aims as a whole, and in relation to other aspects 
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of both municipal and national history, that differen- 
tiates Mr. Unwin’s work from the many more or less 
popular books on the City companies and gilds which 
have preceded it. 

The farther we read in the volume the greater grew 
our sense of the value of Mr. Unwin’s work and 
method. Anyone with the most cursory acquaintance 
with gild history knows that the relations between the 
gilds and the Church, especially their earlier days, 
and between the gilds and the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, were close and intimate; but Mr. 


especially when the King took to issuing commands 
to them through the Mayor, are subjects which Mr. 
Unwin discusses with knowledge and insight. But 
every aspect of gild history is here well set forth and 
described from a wealth of well-digested knowledge. 
Mr. Unwin has clearly mastered an immense mass of 
material, and presents the results in the well-ordered 
chapters of the scholarly study before us. The 
volume seems to us to be one of the best yet issued in 
the excellent series of ‘‘The Antiquary’s Books.” 
As a contribution to social and municipal, and espe- 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BROADSIDE, 


Unwin sheds fresh light on the whole subject. 
Particularly interesting are his remarks with regard to 
the relation of the gilds to the Lord Mayor. The 
authority of the Mayor over the companies grew 
steadily from the close of the fourteenth century until, 
in the time of James I., the Lord Mayor claimed 
to be master of all the companies. The actual extent 
of his authority, which was very considerable, includ- 
ing frequent interference in their domestic concerns, 
the reasons for its development and exercise, and the 
growth of resistance on the part of the companies, 


cially economic, history its value is very considerable. 
Appendixes contain a list of parish gilds, and a very 
useful list of sources for the history of the existing 
London companies. The index is particularly full 
and good. The illustrations, as usual in this series, 
form a noteworthy feature of the volume. Their 
subjects are varied—views of halls, figures from pro- 
cessions and pageants, workers and tools, etc. That re- 
produced on this page by the courtesy of the publishers, 
is one of the smaller text illustrations, and is taken 
from the Thomason tracts. 
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Sy.va. By John Evelyn, F.R.S. With an Intro- 
duction by John Nisbet, D.Ec. Portrait. A Re- 
print of the Fourth Edition. London: Arthur 
Doubleday and Co., Ltd. [1908]. Two vols. 
Royal 8vo., pp. cxvi, 335 and 287. Price 
21s. net. 

The elder Disraeli declared epigrammatically that 
Nelson’s fleets were built from the oaks that Evelyn 
planted. A touch of exaggeration may perhaps be 
suspected here, but the suspicion would not be just ; 
for there can be no doubt whatever that the publica- 
tion of Sylva—first read as a paper before the Royal 
Society, and later extended and elaborated by the 
author—had an enormous influence on British arbori- 
culture. And the attention drawn to the subject by 
Dr. Hunter towards the end of the eighteenth century 
was closely associated with new editions of Evelyn’s 
book. John Evelyn was a diffuse and copious writer, 
but of his many books and tracts—leaving the Diary 
out of consideration—the Discourse of Forest Trees, 
happily christened Sy/va, is undoubtedly the best, 
and had by far the most effect. It ismost appropriate 
that at a time like the present, when the question of 
afforestation is ‘‘in the air,” and is so frequently 
discussed, that this beautiful reprint of the best edition 
of Evelyn’s great book should be issued. The text 
of the reprint is prefaced by a full and ably written 
Introduction, biographical and critical, by Dr. John 
Nisbet. We can hardly agree with Dr. Nisbet in all 
that he says of Sylva. To speak of it as a ‘‘ master- 
piece” of ‘‘our national literature ” savours, to us, 
of exaggeration. Sy/va had a great and far-reaching 
effect, and much of it may still be read with profit and 
pleasure by those who love the literature of leisure, 
and who are not deterred by the diffuseness and little 
affectations, as they seem to us, of the author’s style. 
But the book is not to be placed, as Dr. Nisbet seems 
inclined to place it, with the masterpieces of John 
Bunyan and Izaak Walton. Sy/va, however, will 
always have readers, and no lover of the book or of 
the trees that form its subject could wish for a more 
beautiful presentment of Evelyn's work than that 
contained in the two handsome volumes before us, 
The pure rag paper, the tasteful format, and the 
beautiful typography, all combine to recommend 
these stately books to the bibliophile. Since their 
publication the business of the firm whose name is 
on the title-page has been incorporated, we under- 
stand, with that of the Saint Catherine Press, Limited, 
who now issue the work. We can only say that if 
the Press continue to publish books in this style they 
will soon achieve an enviable reputation for beauty of 
production, combined with reasonableness of price. 


* * * 


AN IRISH PRECURSOR OF DANTE. ByC. S. Boswell, 
London: David Nutt, 1908. 8vo., pp. xiv, 262. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. 

The subtitle explains that this volume—No. 18 in 
Mr. Nutt’s invaluable ‘‘Grimm Library’’—is ‘‘ A 
Study on the Vision of Heaven and Hell ascribed to 
the Eighth-Century Irish Saint Adamnan, with 
Translation of the Irish Text.” The legend, which 
may be regarded as the root idea of both this Irish 
Vision and the Commedia, is extremely ancient, and 
may be traced under many forms in various directions, 


Mr. Boswell shows that, although the Vision is 
attributed to St. Adamndan, who flourished in the 
seventh century, it is clearly of a much later date, and 
the name of the saint is used apparently because the 
writer was influenced by a tradition of Adamndn’s 
own teaching. The translation of the Vision itself is 
extremely interesting—no complete translation has 
hitherto appeared in an accessible form—and fully 
justifies the title. Mr. Boswell, by the way, is careful 
to point out that he claims the author of the Vision as 
a ‘‘ precursor,” not as a ‘‘ progenitor,” of the great 
Italian poet. His study deals very thoroughly with 
the whole field of traditions and myths—classical, 
oriental, ecclesiastical, and the local Irish—which 
embodied the ideas presented in the Vision. This 
study is followed by a discussion of the structure and 
details of the Irish treatise, and of the influence which 
it exerted upon later developments of the theme, A 
good index completes a work which is one of those 
scholarly and lastingly valuable studies in the region of 
folkloré and: tradition which we have come to 
associate with the publishing house of Mr. Nutt. 


* * * 

RICHMONDSHIRE. By Edmund Bogg. More than 
230 illustrations and 7 maps. Leeds: James 
Miles ; London: Elliot Stock, 1908. 8vo., pp. 
xxiii, 696. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Bogg is an enthusiast. He both knows and 
loves well the valleys of the Swale, the Tees, and the 

Yore, which form the Richmondshire of which he 

treats ; and in the compilation of this volume, which 

he tells us was a labour of love, and which has grown 
to double the size originally contemplated, he must 
have had a very delightful time in traversing the beauti- 
ful Yorkshire vales and breezy hills. Mr. Bogg writes 
evidently from personal knowledge of the scenes he 
describes ; and to many readers the names of such 
places as Leyburn, Middleham, Aysgarth, and 
Bedale; Barnard Castle, Hawes, and the Tees 
country ; Catterick, Richmond, Kirby Ravensworth, 
and Reath will bring back recollections of lovely 
scenes and most enjoyable days. It is pleasant to 
retrace our steps in Mr. Bogg’s company, and to 
listen to his interesting talk about the historical 
associations and the natural attractions of the 
countryside. Those who may be thinking of visiting 
this beautiful district during the coming summer 
should get Mr. Bogg’s portly volume, and go pro- 
specting under his leadership, They should be 
cautious, however, with regard to his excursions into 
the regions of archzeology and the etymology of place- 

names. In neither of these matters is he at all a 

safe guide. The book is abundantly and well illus- 

trated from photographs and from wash and line 
drawings. The plans and sectional maps will be 
found useful, but the index is rather scanty. 


*x* *K * 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 
Edited by A. J. Carlyle and R. M. Carlyle. 
Portrait. London: Henry Frowde, 1908. Large 
crown 8vo,, pp. xxii, 600. Price 3s. 6d. 

Edward FitzGerald, whose love for ‘‘ old Crabbe” 
was livelong, was accustomed to lament over the 
little attention paid to his favourite by the great 
world of readers, But although the crowd have 
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passed him by, Crabbe has never been without a 
band of faithful lovers, and there must surely be a 
fairly large public still who will welcome very warmly 
the inclusion of the works of the “‘ Poet of the Poor”’ 
in the admirable series of “ Oxford Poets.” Here we 
have the whole of Crabbe’s works arranged chrono- 
logically, including the posthumous volume of tales 
which was left practically ready for publication by 
the poet, in one substantial, comely volume, in clear 
print on good paper, with a competent introduction, 
at the modest price of three-and-sixpence. Leslie 
Stephen concludes his carefully balanced but rather 
chilly essay on Crabbe, defending his right to the title 
of poet : ‘* But the power of touching readers by down- 
right pictures of homespun griefs and sufferings is one 
which, to my mind, implies some poetical capacity, 
and which clearly belongs to Crabbe.” The author 
of ‘‘ The Borough” was a homespun poet, it is true ; 


‘ but the grudging phrase, ‘‘some poetical capacity,” 


does not do justice either to Crabbe’s gift of pictu- 
resque narrative, or to the genuine tragic power which 
in more than one of his tales grips the reader, and 
holds him with the ineluctable fascination of the 
ancient mariner, There is much in this volume, no 
doubt, that even the student of poetry will hardly 
care to look at twice; but, on the other hand, there 
is also much that will remain for ever an integral 
part of our literary heritage. The ‘‘ Oxford” Crabbe 
should gain for the poet of Aldeburgh many new 
readers, while for handy reference the volume is most 
welcome, 
* x 


* 

THE EDINBURGH PERIODICAL Press, By W. J. 
Couper, M.A. Vol. ii., Bibliography, 1711- 
1800. Two facsimiles. Stirling: Axeas Mackay, 
1908. Demy 8vo., pp. 285. “rice 5s. 

The high standard of work «..ained in Mr. Cou- 
per’s first volume, noticed in the September Ax#z- 
guary, is fully maintained in this second and 
concluding part. The volume begins with the Zazz- 
burgh Gazette of 1714—a restart of the 1699 journal 
—and ends with the Farmer's Magazine, of which 
No. I appeared in January, 1800, as an eighteen- 
penny quarterly, and the last, probably, in Novem- 
ber, 1825. Mr. Couper’s bibliography is no dry list 
of issues and dates. He traces the history, so far as 
it can be ascertained, of each journal or periodical 
from the date of its first appearance until its death, 
and incidentally gives an immense amount of informa- 
tion relating to the history of journalism, which in- 
directly often throws much light on contemporary 
life and social conditions, We have found many of 
these journalistic biographies, if they may be so 
styled, most interesting and amusing. Some of the 
earlier papers went through strange vicissitudes, the 
reasons for which cannot always be discovered. Occa- 
sionally, Mr. Couper points out, the form of the 
journal suddenly changed, or the quality of the type 
or paper deteriorated shockingly for an issue or two ; 
or sometimes a longer or shorter gap in the issues 
would occur, a more or less lame explanation being 
given on the journal’s reappearance. Mr. Couper 
also exposes some not very creditable attempts to 
claim an earlier date of establishment than was 
correct—claims usually based upon the date of an 
earlier but quite different publication of the same 
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name. The whole book is most interesting, and Mr. 
Couper deserves thanks for having made a contribu- 
tion of the first importance to the history of journal- 
ism. The volume, which is clearly the fruit of 
prolonged and enthusiastic labour, is handsomely 
produced, and is provided with indexes of titles and 
persons. Two facsimile plates are given, which show 
the front page and verso of the single sheet, No. 1, 
Edinburgh Gazette, 1699. 

* * * 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF BERKSHIRE. By 
E. A. G. Lamborn. Three maps and twenty- 
five illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1908. Crown 8vo., pp. 96. Price Is. 

Like the companion book on Oxfordshire, which 
was noticed in these pages in 1907, this little volume 
is intended for the use of younger school-children, 
and is well calculated to engage the attention of 
bright young pupils, and to give the dawning intelli- 
gence an inclination to learn more of the story of the 
district and county in which the children live. The 
Berkshire abbeys and historic scenes and prehistoric 
relics afford Mr. Lamborn abundant material for his 
stories and suggestive comment, and we should be 
glad to see the experiment which has now been made 
with the counties of Oxford and Berkshire extended 
to other parts of the country. Mr. Lamborn’s method 
is sound, and his books deserve success. 


* * * 

Among the pamphlets before us is The Hartfordshire 
Wonder ; or, Strange News from Ware, price ts., 
reprinted from the original of 1669, with an intro- 
ductory note by Mr. W. B. Gerish, of Bishop’s 
Stortford, in his series of ‘‘ Hertfordshire Folk-Lore” 
pamphlets. It contains a curious account of a fasting 
girl who was ‘‘haunted by Imps or Devils in the 
form of several Creatures here described.” The com- 
bination of fasting and witchcraft is unusual, and Mr. 
Gerish has done well in reprinting this remarkable 
narrative. We have also received a copy of a revised 
edition of Mr. Bryan Corcoran’s useful and well- 
illustrated little Guide to St. Olave’s, Hart Street, in 
the City of London (B. Corcoran, 31, Mark Lane, E.C., 
price 1s.); No. 55 of the Hull Museum Publica- 
lions, being the twenty-sixth Quarterly Record of 
Additions (price 1d.), illustrated with several plates 
of Staffordshire pottery figures, and of some prehistoric 
relics found at Middleton-on-the-Wolds; and Part 8 
(Dowall to Enwright) of Mr. H. Harrison’s useful 
Dictionary of Surnames, price 1s. 


* * * 

Fortugalia, Tomo II., fasc. 4, has reached us in a 
fragmentary condition. It is a substantial issue of 
more than 200 freely illustrated quarto pages. The 
contents—anthropological, archzeological, ethnogra- 
phical, and felkiens——ape varied and scholarly. 
Anthropologists especially know the value of this 
publication, the quality of which reflects the greatest 
credit on our Portuguese fellow-students. 


*x* * * 
The Journal of the Gypsy-Lore Society continues to 
be extraordinarily good. No. 2 of Vol. II., October, 
contains A Gypsy’s Letter to George Borrow in 
1838; Old German Gypsy Word Lists; Welsh 
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Gypsy Folk-Tales; a very curious vocabulary col- 
lected by Whiter, of eccentric philology notoriety ; 
German Gypsy Melodies (with music) ; a chronicle 
of the ‘‘ Affairs of Egypt, 1907,” written by Mr. H. T. 
Crofton ; and a number of original sketches by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. With this part is issued No. 5 of 
Vol. I., containing a striking frontispiece by Mr. 
Pennell, title-page, contents, etc., and a most elaborate 
index, for which all possessors of the volume will be 


very grateful. 
* * * 


The Architectural Review for November, published 
mid-monthly, reached us too late for notice last 
month. The contents are chiefly of professional 
interest. There are views and measured drawings of 
the Roper Gateway, Canterbury, and Queen Anne’s 
Walk, Barnstaple ; and a pleasant article, illustrated, 
“Round and About in Paris,’’ by Mr. Francis S. 
Swales. Zhe Expert, November, also a mid-monthly, 
has, inter alia, freely illustrated notes on Georgian 
Furniture, Cameos, Old Needlework, Pilgrims’ 
Bottles, Greek Glass, Old Sheffield Plate, and 
a variety of other topics. The new issue of the 
Ulster Journal of Archeology, which has been ap- 
pearing irregularly, includes the parts for May and 
August last. It contains papers on ‘‘ Drumgolan 
Cross, Co. Down,’’ and on the ‘* Mac Suibhne of 
Banagh and Fanad,” by Mr. F. J. Bigger; notices 
of a Belfast schoolmaster and a Lisburn Presby- 
terian minister, both of the eighteenth century ; and 
a variety of other contributions on Ulster men and 
matters. We have also received Rivista a’ /talza, 
November ; the Zast Anglian, November, containing, 
besides the continuations of various documentary 
serials, a letter of 1682, which shows how Quaker 
prisoners then fared in Norwich Gaol; a fine cata- 
logue of valuable and out-of-the-way books from 
Messrs. Ellis, of New Bond Street; and a good 
catalogue of second-hand books, many of biblio- 
graphical and topographical interest—there is a long 
list under Batb, and a curious collection of the works 
of Richard Graves of ‘Spiritual Quixote” fame— 
from Messrs. B, and J. F. Meehan, of Bath. 


Se 
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iil laatamte 
YEW-TREES. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


CaN any of your readers kindly help me to clear 
up two points concerning yew-trees? (1) It is stated 
in G. Hansard’s Book of Archery, 1840, p. 330, and 
in Dr. J. Lowe’s Yew-T7rees of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1896, p. 103, that in the year 1483 a general 
plantation of yew-trees was ordered for the purposes 
of archery. (2) J. G. Strutt, in his Sy/va Britannica, 
1826, p. 28, asserts that in the reign of Elizabeth it 
was ordered that yews should be planted in church- 
yards. Other writers have repeated this statement. 


I cannot find any support for either statement in the 
Statutes of the Realm. Perhaps someone can give a 
reference to a decree, ecclesiastical or otherwise, in 
support of the assertions. Or are these time-honoured 
beliefs groundless ? 


5, Berber Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W., 
November 21, 1908. 


WALTER JOHNSON. 


CHURCHES AT YARMOUTH, ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Can any of your readers tell me where I can obtain 
the names, etc., of two churches which formerly 
existed in Yarmouth, Isle of Wight? The first . 
church was built on the ground of the now-called 
cemetery at the east end of the town, which was 
destroyed about 1377 by the French. The second 
church stood on the ground now occupied by the 
castle, and was destroyed in 1544, also by the French. 

Harry Guy. 

Solentia, 

Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight. 





**GUY” SURNAME, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


In Zhe Norman People may be read: ** Guy (see 
Gee).”” —‘‘GEE, the French pronunciation of Gui, 
Guy, and Wido. Robert Guide lived in Normandy 
in 1180, also William Guilo in 1198 (see the ‘ Magn. 
Rotul. Scarrarii Normanniz’ in the Mémoires de la 
Société des Antiquatres de la Normandie, t. xv.-xvii.). 
Majester Guido and Robert Gy resided in England 
¢. 1272 (see ‘ Rotuli Hundredorum,’ Record Publica- 
tion).”’ 

HARRY HEms. 

Fair Park, 

Exeter, 
December 2, 1908. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. + 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








